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OCTOBER, 
BY THOS. S, COLLIER. 


Bending beneath his load October comes, 
With dreamy depths of gray-blue sky, 

And smoke-wreaths floating over quiet homes 
That in the valleys lie. 


Among the few lone flowers, the honey-bees 
Roam restlessly, and fail to find 

The summer-morning dew’s rich, fragrant lees 
June’s roses held enshrined. 


“The purple grapes hang ready for the kiss 
Of red lips sweeter than their wine; 
And ‘mid the turning leaves they soon will miss 
The crimson apples’ shine. 


Lazily through the soft and sunlit air 
The great hawks fly, and give no heed 
To the sweet songsters, that toward the fair, 
Far lands of summer speed. 


Along the hills, wild asters bend to greet 
The roadside’s wealth of golden-rod ; 

And by the fences, the bright sumachs meet 
The morning light of God. 


Slowly the shadows of the clouds drift o’er 
The hillsides, clad in opal haze, 

Where gorgeous butterflies seek the rich store 
Of flower-spent summer days. 


All clad in dusted gold, the tall elms stand 
Just in the edges of the wood; 

And near, the chestnut sentinels the land, 
And shows its russet hood, 


The maple flaunts its scarlet banners where 
The marsh lies clad in shining mist; 

The mountain oak shows, in the clear, bright air, 
Its crown of amethyst. 


Where, like silver line, the sparkling stream 
Flows murm’ring through the meadows brown, 
Amid the radiance, seeming a sad dream, 
A sailless boat floats down. 


All day and night a glory seems to fold 
_ The wide land where October stands, 
With leaves of green and scarlet, brown and gold, 
Fast falling from his hands. 


His is the presence that with gladness crowns 
The long, long days of toil and care; 

His bright smile shining where November frowns, 
With snow rime in his hair. 


Public Opinion. 


— There should be, whenever it is possible, three 
Stages in every recitation: First, a brief review of the 
preceding lesson, tracing its connections and relations ; 
second, the lesson of the day, recited and illustrated, 
and the scholar’s thought elicited until it is thoroughly 
comprehended ; third, arranging the next lesson, the 
teacher taking care to remove unnecessary obstacles, 
by explaining difficult terms, suggesting the right method 
of working, and preparing the mind to work with inter- 
est. Thus each lesson will be gone over, to some ex- 
tent, three times in as many successive days. To hear 
recitations by calling up a class seriatim, and pro- 
pounding a question to each after he has been called 


up, is apt to be a dronish, monotonous, paralytic affair. 
There is no emulation, no inspiration about it. The 
moment a scholar has been thus called up, all the rest say 


to themselves, “There, the recitation does not concern 
me” ; and pry Rapes into mental inactivity. A reci- 
tation should be so conducted as to inspire and animate 
the whole class, putting every mind to the top stretch 
of exertion.—V, Y. School Fournal. 


— The chief law of growth, and the one most gen- 
erally overlooked,—because it is the most inconvenient 
in mechanical schemes of education in home and school, 
—is the law of se/factivity, Each child has to do his 
own growing ; no one can do it for him. And this ap- 
plies with equal force to all the directions of his being. 
Only what he eats, digests, assimilates, can add sub- 
stance to his body ; only his own exercise and practice 
can impart strength and skill to his muscles, grace and 
directness to his movements; only his observations, 
experiences, and investigations can fill and invigorate 


his mind ; only his feelings, emotions, and desires can 
direct his actions. Men grow neither strong nor wise 
nor good by proxy ; “paddle your ewn canoe,” is the 
only road that leads to these treasures.— Zhe ew Edu- 


cation, 


— “A good teacher should be physically as well as 
mentally and morally straight. She has no more right 
to be round-shouldered than she has to be ill-tempered.” 
So writes a female teacher to one of the journals. Itis 
to be presumed that she is youthful and fascinating ; one 
whose step is lighter, and whose bearing is more erect 
to-day than it will be a few years hence. In the ab- 
sence of a common law, a statute might be framed, for- 
bidding round shoulders, angular shoulders, or any kind 
of shoulders that Venus would have discarded, or that 
would not mate well with the Apollo-Belvidere. Chi- 
nese civilization begins at the beginning, for in the 
flowery kingdom no female teacher with big feet can 
get a first-grade certificate. It would seem that the 


j discipline should begin with the head, and not with the 


feet. How it will work, this beginning with the shoul- 
ders, remains to be seen.— Vat. Teachers’ Monthly. 


— It is easy to make a child contented and happy ; 
he has an eager appetite for the stalest stories, and you 
may clinch a moral thus if it be not too long. He will 
be glad to learn how North America is bounded, aye, and 
remember it too, if you will associate it in his mind with 
the icebergs of the north, the roaring surf of the Atlan- 
tic, the orange and palm of the south, and the snow- 
capped mountains and blue sea of the west. Let him 
handle a yard-stick, a nest of measures, and a grocer’s 
scales, and he will take hold of his tables with a zest. 
Divide your history class into sections ; let one repre- 
sent the valiant Carthaginians, the other the victorious 
Romans ; let them recount in rivalry the incidents of 
that ancient struggle, and instead of becoming drowsy, 


their eyes will flash at the thought of the recitation. 
Children are naturally very fond of pictures. Events 
quickly become more firmly fixed in a pupil’s mind 
when illustrated in this manner.—Am. Ed. Monthly. 


— Children brought up in the city are more or less 
exposed to a certain influence of satiety, by having 
their appetites pampered ; and it is a positive relief to 
escape from this influence, and be thrown into an 
atmosphere of plainness, and freedom from the con- 
straints of elegant homes. Hence the attractiveness 
to them of Kindergartens that have no artificial sur- 


roundings: the plainness stimulates their inventive 


powers. Give the children the means and method of 
decorating and improving the room. This will call 
forth their power of combining harmony and love with 
their work, Let them collect flowers, grasses, autumn 
leaves, so that their young minds can take in the 
riches of nature, and the full power of impressions ; 
then the room will become a repository of fanciful in- 
ventions from their own creative minds, and the work 
of their own busy little fingers ; consequently, a halo 
of romance will be thrown over everything, and inspire 
refreshment of body and soul. Allow the youngest 
children, supposed to be incapable of much labor, to 
join in the work of love; asking their advice, and 
listening to their cunning little suggestions. If a pic- 
ture is to be hung, put them on the hanging-committee ; 
let them hold the step-ladder, pass the hammer, tacks, 
ets. This will bring out the generous impulses of their 
little hearts, and make them feel their responsibility in 
the glorious work going on. Ifa pretty flower is grow- 
ing in an unsightly jar, let some of the children cover 


it with some pretty handiwork of their own, showing 
the practical application of the pretty things they make. 
Thus the first principles of self-activity of body and 
mind will be gradually brought forward, and they will be 
introduced step by step to the beautiful, good, and true, 
developed under intelligent guidance.—A/rs. Thorpe, in 
Kindergarten Messenger. 


4 
Moral Training in Our Schools.—Il. 
BY WILLIAM R. DIMMOCK, 


Where are we to economize in order to gain a suffi- 
cient distribution of teachers to pupils in the common 
schools, to make possible such an understanding of 
character and such a growth of sympathy as was urged 
by me in my last article ? 

Many would say, by cutting off the expenditure for 
higher education, and would mention what seems to 
them the enormous expense of some of our high schools, 
But although the high schools receive generally but five 
per cent. of all the children in the public schools, it 
would not be diffcult to show that the influence of the 
high schools extends much farther down, and gives im- 
pulse to very many who never reach them. Further, to 
say nothing of those who, after their education in the 
high school, become teachers in the lower, who can es- 
timate the return made to the community by those who 
have gone forth from the English High School in Boston, 
for instance, into active business life, and by their in- 
telligence and culture have become men of mark and 
power in every department of practical affairs? Who 
can estimate the influence of the Boston Latin School, 
from the days of Cotton Mather to the present ? 

It is quite possible that the high schools in the State 
are not managed with so much economy as would be 
desirable. There are very many groups of towns with 
easy inter-communication, where one good high school 
could be much better supported, and at a much less 
expense for the three or four towns, than the separate 
schools often miscalled high ; and the slight inconver.- 
ience of the scholars in going back and forth would be 
more than compensated by the advantages of a better 
equipped school. The scale of salaries, too, in the 
largest high schools might sometimes be more econom- 


they have been by the committee. But while such 


/matters should not be overlooked, inasmuch as the 


ically managed by the head-master of the schools, than 
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time has come when, if we would secure the utmost ad- 
vantage that can be gained for the schools, we must 
closely watch the expenditure of every dollar; yet the 
amount that can be saved out of that expended for the 
high schools, providing they are properly carried on, 
would go very little ways toward the increase of the 
number of teachers employed in the common schools. 
There are two great items of expense that have swal- 
lowed up far too much of the money raised for educa- 
tion : these are school-houses and incidental expenses. 
Some of the country towns have been far more extrav- 
agant in their school-houses than the cities. A good 
site in the city requires so much money that the city 
feels compelled to build for permanence, and to con- 
centrate as many pupils as possible under one roof. 
But there is no reason why a country town should build 
for its school-house a structure massive enough for a 
county jail, several stories high, and intended to last 
for ages. What do we need? A simple school-room, 
(the fewer of them that are put into a single building 
the better), of material similar to that of the ordinary 
buildings of the village, well lighted, well heated, and 
well ventilated. Place in this simple furniture, adapted 
to the forms of the pupils, and very little other appa- 
ratus will be needed. Our advance in education has 
been far too much one of material. “The single desk 
system” has been gravely proclaimed as ‘‘ American 
progress in education.” If we secure good teachers in 
sufficient numbers, we shall have our pupils well taught, 
though the building be only of wood, and as simple in 
its style and equipment as the Swedish school-house at 
the Centennial. A very large sum has been expended 


teacher to every forty. It is too much to expect, prob- 
ably, that any such reduction will be made. The ex- 
penditures at the City Hall are too vast to suppose that 
the closest possible economy will be applied to the de- 
partment of education alone. It is too much to ask 
that all expenditures for “ incidentals” should be exam- 
ined with rigor, the same rigor that a prudent man 
would use in examining the outlays in his own business. 
So much the worse for public education. The people 
are willing to pay for anything that really promotes the 
education of their children, but the time iscoming when 
our whole system of public schools will be in danger, 
because of the increase of its cost in proportion to its 
apparent results. 

Education consists in bringing the superior or more 
mature mind into such contact with the inferior or less 
mature, as to impress, mould, elevate, and inform it. 
The more steadily we bear this in mind, the more we 
shall see that the material helps to this contact are not 
in themselves education, but merely appliances for it ; 
and we shall be on our guard to prevent so much atten- 
tion to them, and so much expenditure for them, as to 
diminish our attention and our expenditure for educa- 
tion itself, 


Salvini as” Othello. 


{From Prof. Moses T. Brown’s Expression in 


There is no character of Shakespeare’s tragedies so 
unsuited to English or American actors, as is that of 
Othello. A reading of the play in your own study con- 
vinces you that the Anglo-Saxon temperament is too 


in Massachusetts within twenty years for new school-|©°ld, too unimaginative, too prosaic ; and that the 


houses, and although much of this was certainly needed, 


Anglo-Saxon expression of this character on the stage, 


a considerable part was unnecessary, and some has|@* 274, of this terrible ideal is especially inadequate on 
been absolutely wasted on buildings that were expen- the passional side. 


sive, but are poorly adapted to the comfort and health 


In any English or American actor, I had never seen 


of the pupils. It has gratified the ambition of teachers the Moor that Shakespeare drew. The Moor of race, 
and committees to have stately buildings and elegant|Climate, temperament! The Moor of sensibilities, pas- 


furniture. These were supposed to indicate an advance 
in education : they have often indicated only the igno- 
rant liberality of the town authorities. 


sions, tropical tempest, and fire of soul! But one 
night at the theatre, I saw the embodied Othello of 
Shakespeare as I had many times imagined him, and 


A very large amount of money has been expended in| When I felt that I had not the power to realize him. 
some cities and towns under the head of “incidental| The great actor Salvini made actual to my senses this 


expenses.” In the city of Boston, according to the being of another race and clime, — this embodied cre- 
‘ast school report, over half a million of dollars was|4tion of that madness of soul which neither reasons nor 
spent during the previous year for these “incidental ex- thinks, which knows ‘neither method nor artifice by 


penses,”’ in addition to the amount expended for sal- 
aries of teachers and for school-houses and lots. It is 
hard to believe that such an amount could be expended 
for such purposes, if careful economy were used. Every 
one concerned in education knows that, after you have 
provided the school-house and the teacher, it is unnec- 
essary to pay for incidentals as muchas nearly one-third 
of the combined cost of teacher and school-room. The 
tax-payers need not find fault with the salaries of the 
teachers so long as there is this great expenditure for 
incidentals, five-twelfths as much as all that the teachers 
receive. They need not complain of extravagance in 
the erection of school-houses, while the annual expen- 
diture for incidentals amounts to nearly twice as much 
as that for buildings and lots. If any business man 
found that one-fourth of all the expenses of carrying on 
his business was classed as “incidentals,” he would 
think that there was need either of economy, or of a 
change in his mode of book-keeping. 

This matter is one of importance not only to the cit- 
izens of Boston, but to all who are concerned in edu- 
cation. What is done in Boston is deemed a pattern 
for other places. If Boston says she can afford but 
one teacher to fifty-six pupils, that will be thought in 
other places the right number. Fortunately, the prac- 
tice of Boston is better than her theory, for the average 
number of pupils to a teacher in the grammar schools 
is only forty-six, instead of fifty-six. A reduction of 
one-half of the amount of incidental expenses would 
give the means of paying a teacher for every thirty pu- 

pils, A comparatively slight reduction would give a 


which to free itself; but which is, at the last, over- 
whelmed by an irruption of its own internal fires. I 
can never forget one moment of supreme horror, during 
the movement of the play. It was when Othello, in his 
blind phrenzy and despair, seeks Desdemona in her 
chamber. He believes her false, and comes to kill her. 
There is no mercy in his soul. A tiger about to spring 
upon a lamb would have as much, Drawing a short, 
curved dagger, (remember this is the Italian version of 
the play), a scimiter in shape, with a swift, hungry, an- 
imal rage, he seizes her, drags her up the stage, and 
hurls her through the curtains of the bed! There is a 
moment of hushed terror, in which I look about the 
theatre. This terrible realism of the actor has trans- 
fixed the audience. Men are thrilling as in an actual 
scene of murder! Women are covering their faces to 
shut out the present horror! A scream of fearful agony 
fills the theatre! The actor rushes out from behind the 
curtains and down to the front of the stage, his face 
distorted and pale with what terrible pallor! His 
hands are bloody! his body sways and trembles! his 
soul seems forever gone out of him! In his representa- 
tion the actor had satisfied the highest conditions of 
dramatic art. Zhe ideal was real. 


— Knowledge begins with perception by the senses ; 
and this is by the power of conception impressed upon 
the memory. Then the understanding, by an induction 
from these single conceptions, forms general truths, or 
ideas ; and lastly, certain knowledge arises from the 
result of judgment upon what is thoroughly understood. 
—Comenius, 
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Gentians. 
BY W. W. BAILEY. 


As autumn is peculiarly the gentian season, it seems 
proper to consider a little closely the natural family to 
which our fringed favorite belongs. As often happens 
in an investigation, we are attracted first by some arti- 
ficial beauty, and are detained by excellencies and won- 
ders of structure of which we had no conception. 

The Natural Order Gentianacee is distinguished by 
its opposite, exstipulate leaves ; gamopetalous and hy- 
pogynous corolla, varying much in shape ; epipetalous 
and equal stamens, alternate with the (often plaited) 
lobes of corolla. The filaments are sometimes dilated 
near the base, or even united into a ring. The anthers 
in our common gentians proper are extrorse. I have 
noticed that the dilated bases of these filaments, where 
they are adnate to the corolla, form with it little necta- 
ries or pouches. The syncarpous pistil of two carpels 
has parietal placentation, and in some gentians proper, 
the numerous ovules cover the whole wall. The seeds 
are numerous, minute, and anatropous. The style is 
terminal, and the stigma bifid. With us the plants are 
herbaceous, but the order contains trees, shrubs, and 
twiners. A bitter principle, gentianin, pervades the 
order; hence the use of the plants in medicine as 
tonics and febrifuges. The family is widely distributed 
over the world, and many of its members are well- 
known as mountain plants, a fact which needs no em- 
phasis when we bear in mind the azure blossoms of the 
Swiss Alps. Often these alpine blossoms are quite 
small, but with a relatively large blossom. From their 
beauty they are apt to compose a large part of amateur 
alpine collections. 

The relations of the Gentians are to the Loganiads, 
Dogbanes, Milkweeds, Broom-rapes, and Phloxes. I 
should have mentioned that the inflorescence is defi- 
nite. The curious disposition of the ovules over the 
whole wall in some true gentians, was pointed out by 
Prof. H. J. Clark. One genus of the order, Voyra, is 
a scaly saprophyte, and connects this family with the 
Broom-rapes. It is very curious to notice in a family 
high up in the scale, this reversion of some member to 
an ancestral and far lower type. We find such cases 
in many families, and to the thinking botanist they are 
extremely instructive. Their leaves are reduced to 
scales devoid of chlorophyll, and are hence function- 
less, and they derive nutriment from decaying matter 
much as do fungi, which they often superficially re- 
semble. They are degraded members of noble families. 
“Few genera display so many colors as does Gen- 
tiana ; red, blue, yellow, and white are exhibited in it, 
with many of the compound tints. The red species are 
nearly confined to the Andes of South America and 
New Zealand.” 

Every one in New England is familiar with two spe- 
cies of Gentian,—the common fringed, and the box or 
closed. Gentianaqguingueflora comes in in Maine, anda 
variety (linearis) of G. saponaria in New Hampshire 
and Maine. The gentians are liable to insect attacks, 
especially in the herbarium; hence it is desirable to 
poison them with corrosive sublimate. Closely con- 
fined as the essential organs seem to be in the Box- 
gentian (G. Andrewsii), I strongly suspect that the 
flower is freely visited by insects, even large ones. In- 
deed, a member of my summer class, this year, saw a 
humble-bee enter one, disappear, and finally emerge. 
Mr. George Hunt, an entomologist of Providence, as- 
sures me that he has noticed the same thing. Hermann 
Miiller (Vature, Vol. 15) has shown that in alpine spe- 
cies exquisite correlations exist between insects and the 
Gentians. From his observations he is enabled to give 
a hypothetical pedigree of the genus, which our read- 
ers may be inclined to look up. It would be well to 
note next year just what insects visit our species, and 
how they act. Do bumble-bees ever perforate the 
corolla ? 


In New England we have several other species of 
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Gentianacee as beautiful*as the true gentians, Of these 
the Sabbatia chloroides is the finest. The deep pink 
corolla looks at a distance like the head of some Com- 
posite. It is well described by Dr. Gray as “ one of 
our handsomest plants.” Saddatia stellaris is a smaller 
species. Then we have the Aenyanthes, called buck- 
(or brook) bean. Its white fringed flowers are particu- 
larly lovely, but grow generally out of reach in the mid- 
dle of swamps. Other plants of the order are the 
“ floating-heart ” (Limnanthemum lacunosum), and Bar- 
tonia tenella. None, however, attach themselves to us 
like the fringed-gentian, whose “sweet and quiet eye ”’ 
has been immortalized by Bryant. To see them in 
their beauty, one must seek the meadows while the 
dew still lingers and a haze is in the air. If we wish 
to have them smile on us at home, we must set our vase 
in the full splendor of the sunshine. We will then be- 
hold the tender buds unfolding, and be soothed by a 
beauty indescribable. 


The Bible in the Public Schools.* 


BY THEODORE D,. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 
Ex-President of Yale College, New Haven, Conn. 


The relations of the State toward education, includ- 
ing the control of public schools, may be briefly 
summed up under the following heads: 

1. The State’s right of teaching is a clear one, 
founded on the immense importance of the education 
of the young to the general welfare. This is disputed 
by Mr. J. S. Mill, who, however, maintains that the 
State may compel parents or guardians to educate 
those of whom they have the control. But this even is 
objectionable, both in what it affirms and what it de- 
nies, if the two parts are to be taken together. There 
is a large class of parents in every State who are in- 
competent to educate their children, themselves, and 
are too poor to pay tuition fees to others. If compul- 
sion is or can be defended, it must be on the grounds 
of the rights of the child, the immense benefit of edu- 
cation to the child, and the vast advantage of educated 
children to a community. The State, then, ought to 
provide an education, at least, for those who are too 
poor to pay the expenses of private tuition. 

2. The State’s right to educate does not exclude the 
rights of private persons to set up schools of their own, 
and to direct the education of their children. Some 
rights of States are exclusive, as that of administering 
justice in civil and criminal cases and of inflicting pen- 
alties, the right of taxing and of raising armies ; but 
this right of educating is concurrent with a liberty of 
teaching, which private persons, under a certain super- 
vision, no doubt ought to be permitted to exercise. 

3. The State may compel parents to send their chil- 
dren to school. We defend this interference on the 
simple ground that the State, as guardian of rights, 
protects the child from the parents’ negligence, and for 
public reasons may demand that the people should be 
intelligent and moral. If the parent sends his child to 
a private school, well and good. If he cannot, the 
public schools are for all that want to make use of them. 
A small sum may be charged for what the children 
consume, or the education may be entirely gratuitous. 

4. Whatever system is adopted by the State, whether 
the system is under public supervisors or local commit- 
tees, or both, there is a necessity and a duty of teach- 
ing moral duties to the children in some shape or other. 
This does not proceed from the State’s being the great 
moral teacher in a political body, but from the vast in- 
tefest the State has in a moral education. There are 
hundreds of children, in the most well-trained commu- 
nities, who receive no moral instructions at home, who 
learn to lie, swear, get drunk, to become lewd and dis- 
honest, from the parents themselves. It is of no ben- 
efit to the State that they could become intelligent with- 
Cut becoming moral, for such a person is so much the 


* Read before the National Congregational Council, at Detroit, Mich., Octo- 
ber 17, by Rey, E, H. Richardson, of Hartford, Conn. 
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greater pest to society in mature years. On all ac- 
counts, for the child’s sake and the community’s sake, 
instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, and geogra- 
phy ought never to be divorced from moral instruction. 

5. Can instruction in morals be separated in the con- 
crete forms of earlier discipline from religion? We 
can in a system of morals, considered in the abstract, 
separate religion from it, but in the practical part even 
of a book on ethics, there is an unavoidable necessity 
of bringing the two into connection. If there is a God, 
and it can be made out that He abhors injustice, His 
opinions apart from his penalties are an efficient mo- 
tive against injustice, against falsehood, fraud, and 
every form of evil. If He is believed to exist, the re- 
lation of the believer must be (according to the law of 
our feelings) one of reverence, and laws against blas- 
phemy on our statute-book show that this kind of leg- 
islatign, on account of the good of society and of all its 
members, is almost unavoidable. 

6. How shall the books used in schools be selected, 
and how far shall the master or mistress go in that 
which may be called instruction, without book? (a) The 
secretary of a board may select the book, or the local 
board may have some originating or concurring power. 
I see no necessity of absolute uniformity, but there is 
use, yes, and a necessity, of having among the reading- 
books such as will teach the children, in some appre- 
hensible way, their duties, including those toward God. 
I would make this an imperative rule in all selections. 
(6) The teacher ought to be able orally to say such 
things to the scholars as would help the instructions in 
morality. As a friend placed over others, he ought to 
reprove, rebuke, exhort, in all moral earnestness and 
meekness, Especially ought he in private, as well as 
by communications addressed to all the school, to pre- 
vent the rise of evil by contagion of example. If a 
school is a place where lewdness, swearing, abuse of 
the smaller children, ill-manners, can be propagated, 
the master ought to have the power of stopping the 
propagation, not merely by flogging, but in more per- 
suasive ways. 

7. If other books of morals, including the existence 
of God, can be and ought to be introduced, why not 
the Bible? The grand peculiarity of the religion of 
the Scriptures is that it is intensely moral, because re- 
ligion and morality are united together. Morality is 
thus made religious, and religion moral. The mythol- 
ogy, art, and literature of heathen nations divorce mor- 
als from religion. The often-quoted passage from the 
Roman dramatic poet, of the young man who excused 
his licentious amours by the picture of Jupiter and 
Danaé, shows the genius of heathenism. Now, on ac- 
count of this taint of the literature derived from my- 
thology, moral writers like Plato would exclude the 
poets from influence over the young. 

8. There can be no objection to the Bible as a read- 
ing-book in schools, as it respects its style of English, 
its morals, and its religion, except from two extreme 
sources. On the one hand stand Jews who reject the 
New Testament, with the infidels who reject the Old 
and the New ; on the other, the Roman Catholics. ‘As to 
the objection of the first two classes, they would not be 
offered in one out of fifty school districts, so that the 
objection is of very little practical importance. There 
the rule applies “de minimis non curat lex.” If there 
is any plea against the overthrow of the family faith, or 
want of faith, the remedy might be to allow the children 
of aggrieved parents to remain away while the Bible 
is read. 

g. But the objections from the Catholics are more 
serious. If I understand them, they are coming to 
amount to this: not only must no religious books, in- 
cluding translations of the Scriptures, be introduced 
into State schools, but nothing must be said or done by 
the teacher in depreciation of Catholicism, no books of 
history presenting the Protestant view of the Reforma- 
tion must be taught or read in the reading-lessons, and 
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lowed, which spring from spontaneous feelings in which 
Protestantism mingles. There must be an embargo, as 
far as possible, on all Protestant views, on everything 
that would pervert the Catholic youth’s mind, or neu- 
tralize the existing influences which aim to keep the 
children in the faith of their fathers. This being so, I 
cannot see any possibility of a reconciliation between 
the views of education which the Catholics take, and 
those which the Protestants take, or at least the views 
of a large majority of them. But the Catholics cannot 
stop at the point of demanding mere neutrality and ab- 
sence of all religious influence in schools. If a Cath- 
olic child is to have no influence on him from the mas- 
ter or the school-books, leading him into false doctrine 
or erroneous liberality, there remains the power of one 
child over another. The Protestant child must not be ex- 
pected to keep silence on this matter of difference of doc- 
trine any more than on differences of political opinions. 
Children are ardent politicians, fierce for Democracy or 
Republicanism. I heard the other day of a boy yet 
in the care of a nurse, crying because she was a Dem- 
ocrat, What that meant probably neither he knew 
nor she knew, but it was something very bad, as he 
learned from the conversation of his parents, or 
from some other nurseling. The cries would give 
place to denunciation or ridicule in a few years, 
and the same lapse of time would bring dislike or con- 
demnation to the Catholics. We should hear, perhaps, 
of Bloody Mary and the massacre of St. Batholomew ; 
the inconsistency of the Pope’s religion with free gov- 
ernment, the spirit of intolerance toward all other re- 
ligions called Christian, would be urged, in children’s 
language, doubtless, and without any knowledge of the 
subject, but with the violence of partisan feeling. The 
irritation from all this would be increased by the supe- 
rior standing of the Protestant families, and by the 
danger of the influence of ministers and of a strong 
majority. 

I think, taking all these things into view, that the 
Catholics will steadity aim to overthrow the mixed 
schools, and to secure the establishment by the State of 
schools where their children may be kept apart from 
Protestant children. In this, when we look at things 
from their position, they are not to be blamed. They 
start from the premise that religion is the prime inter- 
est of man, and that no education is of any value which 
is not fundamentally and primarily religious. It is 
needless, here, to say that their notion of religion is 
partly false and partly deficient ; but it would be false 
to say that they do not mean to create, together with 
attachment to the church, the spirit of sound morality. 
If they feel that the connection between the church and 
the Catholic child is endangered, they must, on their 
principles, seek to remove the danger, and this can only 
be done by separate schools. Catholic priests have 
sometimes made a compromise between the extreme and 
that of having the Bible read in the schools according 
to King James’ version. The Douay version might 
be used, or the priest might, once a week, take up an 
hour or two, perhaps out of school time, in catechising 
the Catholic part of the scholars. I should have no 
more objections to this than to concessions such as the 
Apostle Paul would make to weak consciences yet 
under bondage to partial falsehoods and vain scruples. 
But I am satisfied that the school question has got be- 
yond these limits. It will really amount hereafter to a 
plea to give up all mixed schools. The Catholics will 
join until that time shall come, with all infidels, and 
many political interests, in keeping religion out of 
schools, in whatever form it presents itself and asks 
for admittance. But there must be a further point in 
the progress of this question. They want education 
for their children, and they will claim aid from the 
State ; and this the more because they belong, in great 
measure, to nationalities where the voluntary principle 
has been discouraged by institutions civil and religious. 
10. We now ask whether this coming demand will 


logically no prayers or singing of hymns must be al-! 


be, and whether it ought to be, granted. That it a// 
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not be granted I consider certain, so long as there ex- 
ists a very strong feeling against any connection be- 
tween the State and the churches, and so long as the 
great gulf is fixed between a religion so exclusive as 
the Catholic and Protestant sects, which, though they 
may not entirely harmonize, yet regard one another as 
Christian communities, and denounce with one voice 
the whole Catholic system of pope, sacraments, and 
priestly power of putting the church on a level with the 
Bible, with all their consequences. To allow grants of 
money from State funds to Catholic schools, is so dis- 
tasteful that all demagogues, who would make any sort 
of pledges and conditions, would be afraid now to pledge 
themselves to this. But the question must be asked 
whether, if the Catholics make such a demand 
for public support, in separate schools, under such 
public supervision as may be judged best, this 
demand ought to be granted. If granted, it must 
be granted also, as far as I can see, to any de- 
nomination of Protestants that wishes such sub- 
vention. Indeed, it may be said that, apart from the 
question of religion, there is involved in our subject 
another of no small importance, — that of companion- 
ship. My boy, I may feel, ought not to be exposed to 
the hearing of filthy or profane language in the public 
school, and I put him in another where these immoral- 
ities, so far as I can discern, are not practised. May I 
not urge a claim, on this ground of conscience, to have 
at least so much of the school expenses in the school 
of my choice remitted, as would equal the dues or the 
expenses in the public place of instruction ? 


11. The reasons for such a system, and those against 
it, may now be considered. And for one, I must de- 
clare myself unable, on any ground or theory, to ac- 
cept the total separation of Church and State. Ifa 
State may foster education, or the fine arts, or the in- 
dustrial, or even may furnish help to the poor, it may, 
for aught I can see, give aid to religion, provided only 
that perfect freedom of opinion and worship is not in- 
vaded. Religion is of as much use to the State as ed- 
ucation, or the fine arts, and more. If it pervades so- 
ciety, education will flourish of itself, the number of 
poor and of criminals will be greatly reduced. It is, in 
fact, the principal auxiliary in all common interests. I 
see no objection even to an established church, if a 
community is of one way of thinking. The difficulties 
in regard to separation of Church and State are wholly 
practical, but are too strong to be overcome, for they 
arise from that multiplicity of sects which is the pro- 
duct of human freedom and human weakness, taking 
hold of the great realities of Christianity, and mixing 
with them human speculations on points either beyond 
the domain of practical religion or touching the nature 
of the church. And hence, while religion is a prime 
interest of the State, and in some way should be allied 
with it on some plan or other, without injustice, in prac- 
tice it must be separated, because men of equal rights 
can not agree what is the truth. 

We come, then, to purely practical considerations. 
And first, what would be the result, if the system were 
pursued, of aiding every church according to their num- 
bers, provided this could be satisfactory to all. The 
great objection to this lies in the separation of the sects 
and their children, so that they will not meet, or have 
communication, until after boyhood is past. This 
would intensify existing differences and alienations ; it 
would also make castes in society ; the sectarian 
schools would aggravate all the evils from sectarianism. 
Beside this there would bea large residuum of children 
from irreligious families gathered in schools of their 
own, within which the same irreligious influence would 
be felt among the boys, without any chance of counter- 

action. Such results as the odiums pervading society, 
and the harboring, as it were, of the irreligious families, 
are to be endured, and the system would have to fail 
on the contemplation of them, without being put to the 
test of experiment. Or we may make another suppo- 
sition: that the Protestants join in the public schools 


and the Catholics withdraw from them, preferring to 
have their children in ignorance than to expose them 
to the contamination of teaching conducted as it is 
now. This would be certainly much to be regretted, 
but we can scarcely doubt that in all large cities the 
Catholics would set up schools of their own, and in the 
end get what they wish, at a somewhat higher cost to 
the members of the denomination, There is no danger, 
as I apprehend, that the Catholics, if they wished, 
could, unaided, succeed in breaking up the school sys- 
tem, or by uniting with some political party or other, 
could carry their own ends. For such a proceeding 
would unite all Protestants together, and the party 
would assuredly work out its own destruction, 

12. We come back now, from these possibilities, to 
the present state of things, and ask whether the public 
schools can be maintained, as they are, if the reading 
of the Bible should be opposed by a considerable mi- 
nority ; whether the reading of it as a school-book‘would, 
on account of the good it would be likely to do, be 
worth retaining ; and whether any relief ought to be ex- 
tended to tender consciences. (@) I question very 
much whether the formal reading by rote of the Bible 
in schools, as a school book, does so much good as to 
be justly regarded as essential. The children are not 
generally in a state of mind to receive instruction from 
it. Its meaning cannot be explained where the style is 
archaic, or the sense obscure beyond the comprehension 
of children. Still something valuable may be gained 
by the children through familiarity with the gospels, 
and some influences even from a perfunctory formal 
treatment of this school exercise may pass over into the 
child’s future life. (4) If any of the inhabitants of a 
school district should object to thi$ for conscience sake, 
I would grant every indulgence consistent with school 
orders ; for instance, would allow a lesson from some 
other books to be substituted in its place. (¢) To 
cling tenaciously to the reading of the Bible, against a 
considerable minority in the school district, or the State, 
could be insisted on, I should think, only on the ground 
that this exercise is of vast importance for the moral 
and spiritual welfare of the children, which I am not 
prepared to admit. Thus, as a practical question, I 
would have this decided according to the sentiment of 
the people. But if this be so, there can be little or no 
objection to a system of training by books on practical 
morality, adapted to the capacities of boys and girls. 
The great evil in this country now is, not that the Bible 
is not held in honor, but that children are left to grow 
up with little moral instruction at home, and many of 
them fail to have the want supplied anywhere else. It 
certainly cannot be a difficult matter for the sects of 
Christians to agree upon a system of teaching, the main 
object of which will be to lay the seeds of moral prin- 
ciples in the minds and consciences of the young, before 
life and its struggles shall tempt them to feel that suc- 
cess and skillful use of means to the procurement of an 
end are the great objects to be gained. The chief dan- 
ger, as it seems to me now, is, that smartness, adroit- 
ness, all the practical qualities which run along just on 
the edge of knavery, are so much admired by the aver- 
age voters who have had only a school training. The 
State of Massachusetts, in one of its constitutions, de- 
clares it to be the duty of all instructors of youth to im- 
press on their minds “the principles of piety and jus- 
tice, and a sacred regard for truth ; love of their coun- 
try, humanity and universal benevolence ; chastity, 
moderation, and temperance ; and those virtues which 
are the ornaments of human society, and the basis-upon 


which a republican constitution is founded.” These 
words are admirable, but I fear that such instruction is 
doled out in scanty measures, even in the most intelli- 
gent and cultivated State of the Union, since in one of 
its most intelligent districts neither bad reputation nor 
a general character for falsehood can injure a small 
man when he seeks office. 


— The great thing to be minded in education is, 
what habits you settle.—Zocke, 


The Cultivation of Literary Taste in Children. 


BY HENRY SABIN, CLINTON, IA, 


Children naturally love reading. Taking advantage 
of this fact, publishers are sending out an immense 
mass of literature prepared expressly for them. Much 
of it is too vile even to mention. Wicked men, insti- 
gated by the devil, tax their ingenuity to find means by 
which they may distribute it in our schools, and pollute 
with it the sacred privacy of our families. We un- 
doubtedly prepare the way for the introduction of this 
vile stuff into our schools and families, when we place 
upon our tables, and within easy reach of boys and 
girls just budding into maturity, papers whose columns 
contain particulars of the latest scandal, or the details 
of the most disgusting divorce suits. The very head- 
ings of the columns in some of our daily papers are 
sufficient in themselves to create a depraved taste in 
the mind of the child. Things which our fathers only 
whispered in the secret places of the household, are 
openly read of and talked about at the fireside, and in the 
presence of children. Liberty is not the only thing the 
price of which is eternal vigilance. Scarcely less de- 
structive to purity of taste is that sensational literature 
whose stock in trade consists of startling crimes and 
unnatural characters. The stories which fill the col- 
umns of many of the popular papers and magazines 
neither impart knowledge nor induce culture. They 
clothe in the deceptive light of heroism, deeds which 
are, in themselves, base and dishonorable. They throw 
around the horrid deformities of vice a beautiful dra- 
pery of words, and thus, by the half-concealed beauty of 
the outlines, form within the mind of the child the 
foundation of a foul and diseased imagination. Such 
literature as is found in too many homes tends to ren- 
der the child dissatisfied with real life, and impatient 
of restraint, while it creates a longing for that unreal, 
wild, exciting life, which is so vividly painted in its 
pages. 

Some one says that if we build doves’ nests, doves 
will come. So the thoughts which dwell continually in 
the mind of the child will be such as are attracted by 
the mental homes which are prepared for them. There 
is also something to be said of a certain class of books, 
not vile, but only weak and ‘silly, which some prolific 
authors turn out at the rate of two or three a year. 
We would not place them in the hands of the child, 
because they create a distaste for any more solid read- 
ing. It seems to be an evident truth, that we do not 
discharge our duty toward the child if we leave his 
reading to chance. We ought to watch the character 
of his reading as carefully as we watch his health. 


The image which is stamped upon the coin is not 
more enduring than the impression which books make 
upon the mind. Whether it be poetry or history, fic- 
tion or science, literature for children should be written 
by authors whose English is a well of undefiled purity ; 
whose imagination is chaste and sweet as the summer 
air ; whose thoughts are the noble offspring of great 
feelings. Good books are good ministers: they speak 
with pleasant voices to willing ears, and they alone are 
worthy to minister at the altar within the sacred tem- 
ple of our homes, The disgrace incurred by him who 
prints an evil book, is shared by him who sells, buys, 
or reads it. 

Toread the prevalent literature of the day leaves, in the 
mind of the child, a stigma as lasting as the branded scar 
left by the heated iron in the quivering, shrinking flesh. 
It is evident, then, that the rising generation must either 
rise or sink to the level of the books they read. In 
this respect the example of the teacher is of great im- 
portance. The teacher who spends his leisure hours in 
reading the latest sensational story, can scarcely blame 
the boy who reads the dime novel. The literary culture 
imparted through the public schools embraces all the 
culture which the great majority of American children 
receive. Itcan be of no higher order than that possessed 
by the teacher. Yet but few teachers make any at 
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tempt in the direction which I have indicated. The 
paths which lead to the living streams, at whose fount- 
ains the great and good of all ages have knelt down to 
drink, are not frequented by the feet of those to whom 
we entrust, to a very large degree, the moral and intel- 
lectual training of our children. 

Dr. Clark says that the great social problem of the 
day is “ The Building of the Brain.” But we must re- 
member that it has to do with the moral, even more 
than the intellectual development of the child. Its so- 
jution interests all who love little children ; who prize 
manliness in a boy; who admire purity in a girl ; who 
recognize the wondrous wealth of capabilities and en- 
dowments which are bound up in the life of a child, 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

I have met with very satisfactory results with my classes in 
English Composition, and would confer with “?” of the issue of 
THE JOURNAL, Oct. 10, that we may obtain the best method 
possible. 

In beginning work with a class, I have given them some easy 
subject, as, “ My last excursion,” asking them to write as pleas- 
ing an account of it as they could. These first productions, after 
I had read each before the class, criticising and suggesting correc- 
tions, I have handed back to the owners, to be re-written and im- 
proved, In the meantime, I wrote as readable an article as I was 
able, on the same subject, with their facts, and when they gave me 
their second editions, I read to them my version of their story. 
The hands of three-fourths of the class would go up to try it 
again. After several days’ practice in this work, I have given 
them sentences containing subordinate clauses (usually selected 
from their own papers), which they were to write, by change of 
structure, in as many ways as possible; also in the same connec- 
tion I have given them single ideas to express in various ways. 
It is wonderful to what degree the scholar’s facility of expression 
can be cultivated by this exercise. The most difficult points to 
be obtained have been a correct use of connectives, and a proper 
division into distinct sentences; and I have often found, to my 
surprise, that the scholars acquire these more readily from their 
own practice than from any correction or instruction on the part 
of the teacher, 

Up to this time I have not asked them to punctuate, beyond the 
use of the period. When, at the end of the fifth or sixth week, 
they may have written a good composition, I have caused them to 
punctuate it as far they knew how. Then, after criticising each, 
I have punctuated, changing construction as far as necessary, and 
giving reasons for the change. I have told the class to write first, 
and afterwards make their punctuation conform to the ideas they 
wish to impart. 

Finally, to increase their vocabulary, I have had them write 
lists of synonyms to such words as I gave them. Of course, dur- 
ing all this time the class has been at work in some text-book on 
composition and rhetoric, A. Z. 

ROMAN PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN, 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

I feel it both a pleasure and a duty to answer your courteous 
correspondent, “A. P.,” in regard to what seems to me should, by 
analogy, be the sound of the vowels in the “ Roman Pronuncia- 
tion of Latin,” but I would, at the same time, deprecate the idea 
of being understood to criticise or condemn in any presumptuous 
spirit “rules” Jaid down by authors of grammars. I have always 
held and taught that a shor¢ vowel in Greek and Latin must be 
pronounced short, a long one, /ong; as in both languages guantity 
or time is the point most regarded in pronunciation. Differ- 
ent sounds of our English vowels may be all equally long, and 
therefore fail to convey the distinction between long and short 
a (e.g.) in Latin, My own opinion largely coincides with those 
of some of the original advocates of the “Roman reform,” 
namely, the authors of the “Syllabus,” Professor Mayor, Professor 
Monro in his other works, and Mr. Roby. Perhaps these com- 
parisons may meet “ A. P.’s” inquiries : 

Long 4 == the accentuated Italian d in amdta, pddre nearly 2 in 
Sather. 

Long é == the Italian closed ¢ as in aréna, or ai in Spain, train, 

Long i= accentuated Italian as in ¢/midé, or in machine. 

Long 6 = Italian closed 9, or o in English store, more. 

Long ii = accentuated Italian «, or English « in rude, dure. 

Short 4 = unaccentuaed Italian a, or the indistinct and short a ‘in 
dway, apart, dver. 

Short é=2 in mt, sé, and frequently indistinct and short as ¢ in 
tolérate, 

Short i= the unaccentuaed Italian i, or # in city. 

Short 5 = nearly the open Italian 0, but shortened, as English 
o in form, storm. 


I would suggest to your correspondent the reading of Professor 
Munro’s pamphlet on Latin Pronunciation, and also Corrsen’s ob- 
servations on the vowel-sounds, even though the latter may differ 
in a few points from myself. 

Torepeat what I have more than once said,—If guantity of vow- 
els be carefully attended to there will be but little liability to err. 
I presume there are few tiros, even in Latin, who would pronounce 
honérem as hondrem, or vice versd, corpdris as corporis, and yet 
it is assuredly no less wrong to pronounce amitiis as amitoos, 
legitur, as legitodr, éssé (essa<), as is done this day in prominent 
schools in this city. Without any desire of giving offence, and 
also without any fear of just contradiction, I assert that this long 
and full sound of such short syllables is absolutely wrong, what- 
ever may be the system of pronunciation adopted, whether the “ Eng: 
lish,” the “Continental,” or the “Roman.” The authors of the 
Syllabus (the Oxford and Cambridge professors of Latin) say 
(page 6), “In our pronunciation quantity is systematically neg- 
lected ; attention to it seems essential in any reformed method,” 
Prof. Munro, in his remarks on Latin pronunciation, strongly en- 
dorses this opinion, and adds, “attention to the natural length of 
vowels when long by position, is also essential.” That eminent 
Latin scholar, Prof. F. Hewitt Key, lays down a rule precisely 
similar to what I have alway maintained: “a short syllable is pro- 
nounced rapidly, as in dominiis, master; a syllable or vowel is 
said to be /ong by nature, when the voice dwells upon the vowel,” 
Mr. Roby, one of the most prominent advocates of the Roman re- 
form, gives the same rule, that the voice is “to dwell on” a long 
syllable, and to “ pass rapidly over” a short one. I venture to as- 
sert that these authorities more than confirm what I have said as 
to the great error of pronouncing shor? final syllables /ong, under 
the idea of its being a part of the ‘‘ Roman pronunciation,” 

Yours respectfully, E. R. HumMPuHREys, 

164 West Chester Park, Boston, Oct. 26, 1877. 


WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

In trying to get at the facts in the case of the University of Wis- 
consin, “ Western” says: “In the old Female Colleges, occupied 
before Dr. Bascom’s day, the young ladies were healthy.” That 
may be true; but the young ladies, when the old female college 
was occupied, were not in the regular college course. They at 
first, I think, belonged to a “normal department”; andj after that, 
during President Chadbourne’s administration, the young ladies 
had their own course of study and did their work by themselves 
under the immediate direction of a lady principal. Coé€ducation, 
in the sense of having young men and young women do the same 
work and recite together, commenced about the same time that 
the new building was occupied. So that the good health of the 
young women in the old college, gives us no aid in solving the 
present case, because with change of building, conditions of study 
have been changed. 

But again, ‘‘ Western” seems to admit the sickness, for he says, 
“ The report of the committee creates no surprise as to its facts; 
only as to the hasty and unwarranted conclusion drawn from them.” 
President Bascom says he regards the conclusion of the committee 
“to be the exact reverse of the truth.” He asks us to wait for the 
facts, which we are glad to do, for it is an interesting case, and 
every educator will be glad of every fact that will throw light 
upon it. OBSERVER. 

— 
“PERPETUAL REVIEWS.” 


To the Editor of The Fournal: 

I have used for some years the following method of review, and 
find it very effective. I call it a Perpetual Review. ’ 

Take an illustration from the study of physics. Each day I 
write on small cards, three inches long by one wide, all the essen- 
tial topics we have recited. Suppose the subject for the day has 
been “ matter,” I write,— 

1. Illustrate and define matter. 

2. States in which matter may exist. 

3. Illustrate and define a solid. 


4. Illustrate and define a fluid. 
§. Illustrate and define a uniform body, etc. 


Putting figures in’ one corner of the card, indicating the page 
of the text-book, on which the topic may be found, for convenience 
in reference. 

Of course these cards will accumulate from day to day, and I 
keep them in a desk-drawer or on my desk, inclosed by a rubber- 
band. At each recitation, before the regular lesson for the day, I 
distribute these, first mixing them thoroughly, each taking one. I 
now require each, commencing with the pupil who first received a 
topic, to rise very promptly, read the topic, and recite if possible. 
The second is expected to be on his feet before the first is seated, 
and go on with his topic, and so on through the class, I require 
great promptness, and if any pupil cannot recite at once, he must 
read and sit down, — no waiting. It is wonderful how much can 
be accomplished in from three to five minutes. Several good re- 
sults are obtained : 

First : a habit of promptness in recitation, Second: the mem- 
ory of the pupil is kept in a constant state of activity on all the 
topics passed over. Third: the slight amount of uncertainty and 
expectancy involved arouses the interest and curiosity of the pu- 
pil, and his mental faculties are wide awake. Other good results 


Short ti = unaccented Italian wu, or English short « in tuition, 
ition, 


could be named. Unless a teacher is able to command prompt- 
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ness, Of course the exercise would consume too much time; any 
dawdling or hesitancy would be fatal to its usefulness. Sometimes, 
indeed, when the topics require quite long answers it would not be 
practicable to get through a class, even with utmost despatch, and 
in such case only a portion would recite, but I endeavor to have 
all do so if possible. I put it at the opening of the recitation be- 
cause I find that often, if I wait until later, I have so much to say 
on the subject that I have no time for review. 

With this plan there is, of course, no necessity for setting apart 
several weeks for a cramming review at the close of the term or year, 
as many teachers do, The cards could of course be used for suc- 
cessive classes. R. C, Hircncock, 

Thompsonville, Conn., Oct., 1877. 


THE PLANETS.—MARS AND HIS MOONS, ETC. 
And now, after all this fuss, it turns out that Mars is not so 


we submit the following well-authenticated facts: 

First: his moons are so small that they cannot possibly reflect 
as much light as our own first-class moon. Second: they are 
made of some grey mineral which doesn’t reflect light well, even 
when they are full. Third: like teetotalers, they never are full, 
as they pass into the shadow soon after rising, and only show 
themselves for a minute or two just before setting. Fourth: the 
properly-conducted one can’t be of much use any way, as his peri- 
odic time is so nearly that of the planet that he don’t get round 
once a month, hardly. Fifth: the improperly conducted one must 
be a continual source of distress to the natives, putting in his ap- 
pearance several times every night, and inaking a corresponding 
number of weak and unsatisfactory eclipses every day. And 
sixth: well, when we sat down to write we had a dozen good rea- 
sons against these superfluous and erratic moons, and the mere 
fact of our forgetting more than half of them, shows what a strain 
the natives must live under there. Why, just think of going sail- 
ing in Mars, and depending on the tide to come home with! 
What patient men their skippers must be, or else how profane! 
No, we thank you, neighbor Mars, — one moon is enough for us 
here; the ace takes the deuce, any day. 

POSITIONS OF SUPERIOR PLANETS. 


Nov, I. Mars. Jupiter. Saturn, 
a 234 Im 18h Sm 234 4m 
é — 8° 43° —23° 28’, — 8° 24’, 


Mars and Saturn are near neighbors now, and Saturn’s mo- 
tions being very slow, their relative changes of position may all 
be practically attributed to Mars. Those who have followed them 
carefully cannot fail to have observed the retrograde movement of 
Mars, which carried him back past Saturn in August (he passed 
him previously in July, moving direct); and during Nov., again 
“ speeding up,” he will go ahead of him, Jupiter sets early in the 
evening, and so does Venus. In fact, all four of the visible plan- 
ets are called evening stars, — that is, their rising is not visible to 
us, occurring during daylight. This has been the case since early 
in September. Mars and Saturn effect a conjunction on the third 
of Nov. The moon visits them respectively on the 14th and 15th 


(Saturn first, Mars is moving direct, you remember). The new 
moon, Venus, and Jupiter have various conjunctions on the 8th 


and gth. 

N. B.: Probabilities. —There is great likelihood that the moon 
may pass between us and Venus on the evening of Dec. 8 The 
time is about 7 o’clock p. m., and the catastrophe must occur very 
near the horizon, which is unpleasant to those who run telescopes, 
But the seeing is often quite good, low down in December. 

W. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
— To “E. M. B.” (in “ Notes and Queries,” page 149, JOURNAL 
of Oct. 4): "As 
Divide 2 (8 by The dividend may be writ- 
ten — and the divisor may be written —/2 
Division then gives the quotient +75 =44—+ V5 


Or the dividend may be written ¥42 (cos 4 — sin 6. and 
the divisor yz (cos 90° + sin 90° ¥—), which gives the quotient 
[cos (g—90°) + sin (§— 90°) /=]= /21 (sin + cos 
§ /—), and, by substitution of the values of 4, this equals 


— In reply to S. S. Smith, I would advise the addition of ten to 
the figure in the minuend, — when it is smaller than the figure in 
the subtrahend to be taken from it,—then add one to the next fig- 
ure of the subtrahend before subtracting. Give the pupil a great 
many questions in subtraction; keep him at work till he can per- 
form his questions quickly and accurately, avoiding the “ getting 
by rote” explanation of the philosophy of borrowing ten. In 
performing a question in division, we begin at the left hand, — so 
that, if there should be any remainder, at any time, it can be re- 
duced to the next lower denomination, and so avoid fractions, or 
unexecuted division. L. P. B. 


— Please give this answer to C. M. B.’s question in JOURNAL 
of October 4th, page 149: 

2 Vor Vs 
I think you made mistakes in the signs in my former answe?: 


if not, I did. E, W. We: 


very well off as to moons, after all. In support of this statement, 
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Boston, Mass., Nov. 1, 1877. 


The Week. 


— Gold closed at 102§. 

— President Hayes recommends the observance of 
Thursday, Nov. 29, as a day of national thanksgiving 
and prayer. 

— Hon. E. W. Stoughton, of New York, has been 
nominated United States Minister to Russia. 

— Hon. John Welsh, of Philadelphia, has been nom- 
inated as United States Minister to England, vice 
Edwards Pierrepont, resigned. 

— President Hayes and party visit the Old Dominion, 
and are received enthusiastically. 

— President Eliot, of Harvard University, was mar- 
ried to Miss Grace Hopkinson, daughter of the late 
Judge Hopkinson, of N. H., on Tuesday evening. 

— The Fourth Annual Session of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church Congress began its sessions in New 
York, Oct. 30. 

— The Turks in Armenia have withdrawn to a strong 
position near Hassan-Kaleh, while the Russians occupy 
a position in the rear of Koprikoi. 

— The Russians have nearly completed the invest- 
ment of Plevna, and its fall into their hands is only a 
question of time, although it may require some more 
hard fighting. 


MASSACHUSETTS teachers are inquiring of us daily as 
to the time and place of the annual State Teachers’ 
Association. We shall give the much-desired informa- 
tion through our columns in due season, and as soon as 
it is giveu us from official quarters. There is a strong 
desire that the meeting should be held in Boston, or in 
some city in the eastern part of the State. 


Our columns this week are crowded with a rich sup- 
ply for our readers. We need not call special atten- 
tion to Dr. Dimmock’s second article on “ Moral Train- 
ing in our Schools,” or to Dr. Woolsey’s paper on “ The 
Bible in our Public Schools.” Both will be read by 
all, for such articles relate to the interests of intelligent 
teachers of all grades. We sometimes hear the criti- 
cism made that some mythical person has said that TuE 
JOURNAL was not practical to his grade of school. 
Now we cannot conceive of more practical articles 
than such as give to all grades the largest views of edu- 
ational work, and the best thoughts of the wisest men, 
a topics which take deep hold of the social and moral 


®/and inspiration for every sublime endeavor. 


movements of the day. Teachers have long enough 
asked the questions, “ How shall we stop whispering 
in school?” and “ What is the best method of teach- 
ing Subtraction?” or, “‘ How would you awaken interest 
in the class-room?” or, “ How prevent absenteeism ?” 
as though these were the only /ractica/ questions of the 
hour. To our mind the real practical questions are 
those whose answers give to the teachers an uplift from 
the routine of school-work, and thought which shall 
germinate other and better thoughts of the grand 
scope and spiritual outlook of the profession. The 
teacher who is not a thinker on a broader range of 
topics than the text-books and school-studies afford, is 
not surely of the highest type, or of the best pattern, 
as an example for young minds. The tread-mill will 
do for the worn or the lazy pack-horse, but not for the 
blooded and mettlesome steed. Give to the teacher 
breadth of thought, and into the soul will flow strength 
Narrow 
the range, and ambition flags, and the best energies of 
body, mind, and soul are made Sampson-like to bend 
to a service which is menial and slavish. 


Tue State Teachers’ Association of Connecticut 
has just held its annual meeting, and, taken all in all, 
has been one of marked interest, and unusual success ; 
and chiefly for the following reasons : In the first place, 
its management is in the hands of the live, progressive 
teachers of the State, who give spirit and enthusiasm to 
whatever they undertake. President Carleton, Secre- 
tary Corbin, and their official associates, spared no 
pains nor labors, to make it, in its plan and in its work, 
a complete success, and their efforts were abundantly 
rewarded in the number of educators in attendance, 
and in the zeal manifested at the meeting. 

Another feature was the unusual ability of the 
papers read, and practical handling of the topics under 
discussion. When all were so excellent, it seems al- 
most invidious to make distinctions, and our report of 
the meeting gives a summary of the work done. In 
future numbers of THE JOURNAL, we hope to give a par- 
tial or a full version of several of these papers. 

The most interesting feature of the meeting was, the 
evidence of an uprising among the teachers and school- 
men of Connecticut. A spirit of self-assertion of the 
teachers’ rights and prerogatives showed itself, and its 
uplifted voice was heard in the resolutions which were 
adopted, in which we find the declaration of these prin- 
ciples : 

I. The necessity of progressive measures in the 
public-school organization. 

II. That teachers are in a position collectively to as- 
certain and realize, more than any individual or any 
legislative body, the deficiencies of the present system. 

III. That the Association, in the absence of any well- 
defined policy for an improved condition of school-organ- 
ization, should examine into systems and methods for 
local and State work, and should make its efforts felt 
in guiding public opinion in educational affairs. 

IV. The voice of the teacher should be heard in the 
educational legislation of the State. 

V. The study of measures and methods should be 
assigned to the members of the Association to report 
upon, and that a committee be appointed to confer with 
the Board of Education, and the Committee of Educa- 
tion of the State Legislature, on all matters pertaining 
to the inteaests of education in the State. 

VI. The County Teachers’ Associations, and School 
Officers’ conventions should be held in the several 
counties of the State, for the purpose of discussion, 
conference, and the better prosecution of work, and a 
greater uniformity of action. 

VII. That the State Normal School should receive 
a more cordial support, and that its interests should be 
advanced by the erection of new buildings. 

VIII. That a State Agent should be appointed, to 
supplement the labors of the Secretary. 


Such a statement of views of a most respectable 


body of teachers is a new departure in educational 
councils, and we most cordially endorse the policy 
which underlies it. The time has fully come for edu- 
cators to make known the fact that they have intelli- 
gent views, by an assertion of them, and to project 
into town and State legislation the results of experi- 
ence, as well as of study, of educational progress, 
Now let us see what will come of this resolute projec- 
tion of the Association into the arena of active influ- 
ence in behalf of public education. 


In answer to the question often asked, What is Boston 
doing to advance the kindergarten cause? we give a 
few facts in regard to the progress of the work, to show 
that Boston has been wide-awake on the subject, and 
is doing her share toward making the kindergarten a 
necessary part of the educational system in America. 

There are four large and well-established kindergar- 
tens in the city: that of Miss Garland on Chestnut 
street, organized in 1868 by Madam Kriege, and after- 
wards given up to Miss Garland, has been growing 
ever since,—until now, in addition to the large kinder- 
garten, there are two advanced classes ; the highest 
being devoted principally to the sciences, under the 
care of Mr. Whittemore, who has made a specialty of 
approaching those subjects according to Froebel’s prin- 
ciples. 

Miss Garland has also graduated every year a large 
class of trained kindergartners, who have received the 
seven months’ course under the charge of herself and 
Miss Weston. At their desire (since they were obliged 
to turn away many applicants for admission to the 
training-class), one of their graduates, Mrs. Gardner, 
a lady of much culture and large experience, opened in 
1876 a normal class, in connection with her large and 
successful kindergarten and advanced classes, on West 
Concord street. 

The Chauncey-Hall School has had, for several years, 
a kindergarten in connection with its other departments, 
giving in that institution advantages for instruction 
from the very foundation. The public one, established 
in 1870, has, under the care of Miss Symonds, proved 
itself a perfect success, and brought the system so fa- 
vorably before the people that it is hoped and expected 
that more of them will soon be organized. 

The many smaller kindergartens throughout the city 
and its suburbs show that the trained teachers sent out 
yearly are entering into their work earnestly and faith- 
fully. 


Parrot-like.” 


There was much good sense in the suggestions of a 
writer in our columns, with regard to fallacies in educa- 
tional “ catch-words.” We wish they could have come 
to the notice of a certain committee, before they ven- 
tured upon descanting upon “rote-methods.” They 
would have escaped a number of grave slips in their 
philosophy of instruction, which grew out of the decep- 
tiveness of these very catch-words. 

Pupils should understand what they study, without 
doubt. But it is frequently the case that something 
must be learned in exact form, before it can be mastered 
in its full sense. The first man was, in the creation, 
apprehensible in form ; after that, there was breathed 
into him the breath of life, and he manifested himself 
as a “living soul.” So, in the case of all the more im- 
portant truths, the pupil must have the proper formula, 
and then there may be breathed into it the breath of a 
living understanding. Hence, to decry attending to the 
exact phraseology of principles as set forth in the text- 
book, is to be deluded by “rote methods” and “ un- 
derstanding things,” as mere catch-words. 

Again, the pupil, doubtless, should be taught to ex- 
press his own though}s in his own language. But it, 
doubtless, is also true that the thoroughly digested and 
exactly formulated thought of another in his principles, 


should be faithfully mastered, and stated as they are. 
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These are not the pupil’s own thoughts ; they can not 
be until he has both mastered and maturely digested 
them. To overlook this truth, and decry the memoriz- 
ing of exact formulas, is again to be misled by the 
catch-word fallacy of “ parrot-like language” and “ use- 
less forms.” 

Still further, it is as important that the pupil should 
use language with exactness, as that he should learn to 
express himself independently of scientific formulas. 
But he will acquire no approach to exactness, save 
through the study of correct models. The secret of so 
much crude and untrustworthy learning among our 
youth, lies in this very tendency to insist upon original 
formulation of principles, in place of exact learning. It 
is the growth of the modern changes which are rung 
upon the catch-word “memorizing.” Pupils may be 
established in a superficial conceit and smartness, by 
being educated to suppose themselves able to originate, 
in their very tyro-ship, statements of principles that are 
better and more comprehensible than those of the 
skilled author ; but they will not be made thorough, 
exact, and master-like scholars. 

Moral.—Catch-word pedagogy should remember the 
fable of the ass and the lion’s skin. 


Obituary. 


SARA F, TOBIE. 


The sudden death of this admirable teacher and most excellent 
woman at Springfield, Mass., on the 13th of Oct., has left a sense 
of personal and public bereavement in that city. A year ago Miss 
Tobie was called to the important position of first lady-assistant 
in the rapidly-growing high school of Springfield. We remember 
no,public man who, in a time so short, had so won the respect and 
affection of the best people of Springfield; while to her pupils 
and associate teachers in the public schools, her loss is irreparable. 
We claim a generous space in the New-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTIon for her commemoration ; believing that the faithful 
teacher deserves the most honorable remembrance in death, as the 
highest public respect in her daily life. 

Miss Tobie was born in the town of Chesterville, in the State 
of Maine (that nursery of eminent school teachers), Nov. 16, 1829 
At the time of her death she was 48 years old, and it may be said 
she had been a teacher for thirty-five years. When only eight 
years old, a child in short clothes, she opened a little school in her 
father’s chaise-house, and disciplined and taught her small class 
with the dignity of a normal graduate. At thirteen, she gathered 
a little class of young children in a room of her father’s house, in 
Lewiston, Me. ;—the same room in which her body lay before its 
burial. Her early advantages were only such instruction as could 
be gathered from the common schools and academies of Maine a 
generation ago; but she was always, from a child, her own school- 
mistress, and became not only an excellent scholar, but a woman 
of broad culture in de//es-/ettres, and rare information and judgment 
in public affairs. Until 1830 we hear of her as a teacher in dis- 
trict and private schools, or in academies, where she was alter- 
nately mistress and student. In that year she was called to Law- 
rence, Mass., where she remained four years. Thence she re- 
moved to Bath, Me., four years; to the Rutgers’ Institute, city of 
New York; to Lewiston Falls Academy, in charge of the Girls’ 
Department ; to the high school at Bath; to Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
the school of Miss Clara Nourse; to New Gloucester and Gor- 
ham Seminary, Maine: always an excellent and growing teacher, 
and always a harder student than any young woman in her class. 
In 1870 she was called to the Normal School at Westfield, Mass., 
where, for nearly five years, she was one of the most distinguished 
among the group of remarkable instructors in that institution, and 
a center of social and literary attraction in the town. A short re- 
tirement, compelled by declining health, was followed by a year in 
the high school at Fall River, Mass. ; and in 1876, she came to 
the most important of all her positions, the Springfield High 
School. At the time of her death she was felt to be a most ben- 
eficent power, especially over the girls of that school ; an electric 
center of cultivation among teachers and earnest young people of 
the city; a charming addition to the best circles of cultivated so- 
ciety, and a new power for broad and profound Christian faith in 
the church. Her sudden death, at the end of a short week of ill- 
ness, came like a personal bereavement to multitudes of people in 
New England, and wherever her numerous pupils had borne the 
memory of her rare ability and beautiful womanhood. 

As a teacher, Miss Tobie well illustrated the fact that what we 
call the “ Natural System of Instruction” is only the classification 
of all the valuable experience of natural instructors of the young. 
She came into the “new methods” from the side of the spirit, not 
through a labyrinth of mechanical forms, because she had always 
taught from a deep love and faith in children; a glowing enthusi- 
asm for good culture, and a genius that felt its way instinctly along 

the most subtle lines of approach to the soul of childhood and 


youth. It was a delight to sit in her class-room, as she unfolded 
her theme and drew the most indifferent scholar into an absorb- 
ing interest, As a teacher of the ancient languages, she made us 
all long to be school-boys once more, and approach our Latin as a 
living language rather than the mummy-case of the dead and 
buried tongues. Her fine taste and catholic culture were especially 
displayed in her instruction in English language and literature. 
She fully appreciated the fact, so slowly apprehended by the mas- 
ters, that the free high school of our country should not be a little 
upstart imitation of a college, but a broad and vital school of the 
higher culture for the people, organized about the thorough study 
of our glorious English language and literature. At the time of 
her death she was engaged in the elaboration of a plan to intro- 
duce a department of pedagogics, as an elective study, in the 
Springfield High School, with opportunity for practice in all grades 
of the lower schools in the city: thus supplying the great want 
which our training-schools have attempted to meet. Her interest 
in the profession seemed to increase with her experience, and a 
portion of her last summer vacation, in California, was spent in 
the examination of the school-system, and forming the acquaint- 
ance of the foremost school-men of that State. Had her life been 
spared, she would have become a most influential power for the 
uplifting of the whole body of her associates in the profession, 
through Western Massachusetts. 

But this rare excellence as a teacher was so a part of her gen- 
eral administrative and womanly power, that many of us love to 
think most of her as she appeared, a sort of “ mother in Israel ” 
among the scholars and teachers and friends of the schools, She 
had that finest of womanly gifts, the genius for the maternity of 
souls, Like a loving, wise, and saintly parent, she brooded over 
the spirits of her girls and boys, awakening in them that love of 
knowledge and reverence for excellence so beautifully seen in her- 
self. Many a trifling young woman first looked out upon life 
through eyes newly touched by earnest thought, after a half-hour's 
talk beside her desk. Her confidence in her pupils was un- 
bounded, and rarely betrayed. At the beginning of the present 
term she had fitted up a pleasant room in the new high-school 
house, and placed in it the girls of the higher class, with the in- 
junction to occupy it as their study, without the presence of a 
teacher ; and, to-day, every young lady in those seats feels that 
her gracious presence still watches at her work. She was a spirit 
of harmony among the teachers, who could not resist the drawing 
of one so unselfish and almost unconscious of her own remarkable 
gift of reconciliation. The mothers of her girls felt that sense of 
security and gratitude which is the best moral support of the pub- 
lic higher education. The church at Ephesus would as soon have 
discussed the cutting down of the salary of the apostle John, as a 
school committee have disturbed the position of a woman like our 
friend. The present disaffection against the high and normal 
schools will die out in proportion as they become indeed Aigher 
schools, filled with the spirit of that superior culture which blends 
the intellect and the soul, under the lead of teachers who are 
themselves representatives of that lofty manhood and womanhood 
which is the end of all good education of youth, 

As a woman of superior culture and unaffected social grace in 
society, Miss Tobie was an example for the lady teachers of the 
country. She felt the great loss of power in many of our carefully 
instructed young women from their contempt, or neglect, of that 
social training which lifts the teacher to her true position in so- 
ciety. If the young women of our country who are doing such 
admirable service among the children, complain of lack of social 
appreciation, the fault may not, sometimes, be in our cultivated 
class so much as in their own indifference to the complete develop- 
ment of the womanly character in the graces which must always 
be the passport to the finest social life. If the young woman who 
teaches the children is a true Christian lady, at home in the house 
of the lowest and highest of her little flock, she is mistress of her 
situation, and a queen of hearts whose sovereignty the best society 
makes haste to confess. 

Of course, such rare success in the school-room could only come 
from the depth of a Christian womanhood. We have rarely seen 
a person to whom we would sooner point as the solution of all our 
problems concerning the moral and religious culture of children in 
American schools. The training of the character founded on 
“ piety and morality,” as enjoined by the laws of Massachusetts, 
is a work so vital that nothing less than a teacher who is the in- 
carnation of a consecrated manhood or womanhood, can answer 
the demand of the Commonwealth. Our friend moved among her 
scholars as with us all, —a woman consecrated to God and man 
and duty and the beauty of holiness. Teachers like her can teach 
nothing but vital religion and morality all the time. Such lives 
will hold the teachers more and more to the plain duty of being, 
themselves, examples of “gentle manners and good morals,” and 
of leading their pupils in the straight and narrow way of righteous- 
ness, that leads up to the highlands of American life. 

A. D, Mayo. 


— The Dorchester-Everett school-house, of Boston, Mass., was 
dedicated Oct. 27. Addresses were made by Head-master Miner, 
Prof. William Everett, W. T. Adams, and others. This house 
contains ten school-rooms, a fine hall, with all modern improve- 
ments in architecture, is of the Queen Anne style, and isa model 
of its kind. Its cost was only $40,000. School-architects may 
learn a lesson of economy, 


Educational Correspondence. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


“ECONOMY” IN THE SCHOOLS. 

The Finance Committee of Councils are considering the propo- 
sition to reduce the salaries of all city employés, including school 
teachers. A similar proposition was brought forward last spring, 
but was defeated by the efforts of the teachers and their friends. 
The noble example of some of our sisters, however, seems to have 
awakened in our City Fathers a sense of shame at their failure to 
Carry out a grand scheme of economy and retrenchment, and some 
among them who are made of “sterner stuff” have brought the 
matter up again, and are determined not to let slip this opportunity 
of saving the municipal purse a few thousand dollars, and at the 
same time earning for themselves reputations as economists and 
reformers. And they have a better opportunity for being firm 
now: the municipal elections are over; there are no uncertainties 
staring them in the face,—no dread fear lest the community should 
be deprived of their wisdom and counsel by the failure of some un- 
appreciative person to vote for them. 

So the teacher will need to make his case stronger than ever be- 
fore, if he hopes to escape without a diminution of a salary already 
so low that he is ashamed to name it in the presence of teachers 


of other cities, who are fairly renumerated for their services. 
Philadelphia pays smaller salaries than any other large city in the 
Union, though her citizens contribute amply to the support of her 
schools. It is stated on good authority, that only two-thirds of the 
tax collected for the support of schools is used for that purpose 


AN OPPOSITION MOVEMENT. 

A meeting of several hundred teachers was held at the Normal 
School on Saturday last, to devise some means of defeating the 
movement against them. It was not a very happy or a very hope- 
ful assembly, for there were only the same old grounds to be gone 
over again, and no one could entertain much hope of being able 
to offer convincing arguments to a body of men who are unable to 
distinguish between economy and parsimony. A committee was 
appointed, however, to wait upon the finance committee and other 
members of Councils, to try toshow reasons why the salaries should 
not be reduced. 

As this committee was named, we could not help being struck 
with the inconsistency of at least one appointment. Miss Cor- 
deray, one of the two ladies whom the assembly deemed competent 
representatives, was defeated at the last election of officers for the 
Teachers’ Institute, on which occasion she was a candidate for the 
secretaryship. Acknowledged to be in every way qualified for the 
position, she was defeated simply because she was a woman, and it 
was not fitting that a woman should stand before several hundred 
of her own craft,—nine-tenths of whom are women, — and perform 


the duties of so “ public” an office. No one, however, seemed to 
think that there was anything objectionable in this lady’s appear- 
ing before the assembled councilmen and addressing them in per- 
son, as she has done on three separate occasions, on behalf of the 
teachers of Philadelphia, in connection with the salary question, 
Goto! What have we to do with consistency? We are Emer- 
sonians! Consistency is the bugbear of small minds! 


FOREIGN VS. HOME TALENT. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Education, Miss Eleanor 
Worthington, of the Oswego Training School, was appointed to 
the department of Object-Teaching and Methods of Instruction, re- 
cently created at the Normal School, The lady is to receive $1200 
per annum for her services. The vice-principal and principal of 
the School of Practice each receive $1000; the other teachers, ex- 
cepting the principal and the professor of chemistry, each receive 
$735. It is difficult to see that the new position so much exceeds 
in dignity and importance the other departments of the school, as 
the fact of this extraordinary compensation would seem to imply. 

If, in the event of the refusal of Councils to allow the salaries to 
stand without diminution, our teachers should “ strike,” would it 


not be a good idea for some more teachers from Oswego or from 
Boston to put in applications? They would stand a fair chance 
of getting the positions, if they only demanded a good round sum 
for compensation, We don’t lavish much on domestic products, 
but we are willing to pay handsomely for good, showy material from 


abroad. 


GIRARD COLLEGE. 

The Girard College examination for teachers to supply her new 
primary department, was attended by nearly four hundred appli- 
cants. At the close of the examination, the thirty-two candidates 
whose names stood highest on the list were summoned to a second 
examination, in which they were required to give a practical 
demonstration of their ability to teach. Most of the young ladies 
stood the test well; the eight selected were all former pupils of 
the Normal School. Mr. Henry Airey, secretary of the Board of 
Trusts, has been elected to the vice-presidency of the College. 

TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

The fourteenth monthly meeting of the Teachers’ Institute was 
held at the Normal School building, October 19th. The meeting 
was both a pleasant and a profitable one. A delightful feature of 
these gatherings is the music, principally singing, by volunteer 
choruses of the teachers. Mozart’s “Gloria in Excelsis,” and a 
four-part song, “ Stars of the Summer Night,” were admirably ren- 
a Some points in grammar were discussed, and Professor 
Schaeffer gave us “ A Half-hour with the Classics,” a short lecture 
in which he suggested profitable methods of studying the classics. 

Before the close of the meeting, some one proposed an addition 
to the committee which had been appointed to confer with Coun- 
cils in reference to the proposed reduction of teachers’ salaries. 
Four gentlemen and one lady were added to the committee, which 
now numbers ten. M. H. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 20, 1877. 
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MUSIC DEPARTMENT. 


EDITED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL Music TEACHERS. 


Contributions solicited, and may be sent to Musica Department, New- 
England Journal of Education, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
IS MUSIC DESIRABLE AS A BRANCH OF 
SCHOOL STUDY? 


In former articles in this department of THE Jour- 
NAL, we have noticed the views of many writers as to 
the benefits to be derived by children from a well- 
directed course of study in music, in the public schools. 
We have met recently with testimony on this point, 
from the pen of Dr. Thomas Hill, which we think of 
very great significance ; and we shall attempt, within 
the limits of the present article, to give a synopsis of 
his report, so far as it refers to the general subject. 
And it is worthy the careful perusal of all those who, 
from lack of experience or observation, as well as from 
neglect to consider the principles upon which the art is 
founded, are inclined to ignore or depreciate music, as 
a branch of study in schools. 


“ The value of music, in the education of children, is 
apparent in whatever way we approach the subject. It 
is well known that the Greeks, who in so many respects 
attained an intellectual development unsurpassed by 
any modern nation, built their system of education 
upon gymnastics, geometry, and music. It is also well 
known that the majority of those who have attained 
an honorable name, either as teachers or as writers on 
education, have acknowledged the value of music in 
the culture of children. Those who had fractical ex- 
perience have borne the testimony of witnesses ; those 
who had thought deep upon the foundations of our 
spiritual nature, have borne testimony of scientific 
analysis. 

The two great arts to be taught in the common 
school are, and always must be, that of using the English 
language, and of applying the, fundamental processes 
of mathematics. But these great ends can be much 
more rapidly and effectively obtained, if the modes of 
instruction are also adapted to human nature ; if they 
recognize the moral and religious nature of the child, 
and are built upon sound fundamental principles in 
metaphysics. A child will learn to read, write, and 
cypher all the faster for giving a little time each day to 
singing. 

But music has a value in itself, and that of the high- 
est character. The child is learning to govern his 
body, under the impulse of feeling, by the guidance of 
reason ; and it is this three-fold character of its life- 
work that requires the three-fold foundation of educa- 
tion. The phenomena of matter are but various modes 
of motion, and motion is simply a change of place, oc- 
cupying time. Matter can be understood only by un? 
derstanding the immaterial entities of space and time, 
which, for aught we can see, antedate creation. Geom- 
etry, which is the knowledge of space, and algebra, 
which is the knowledge of time, are the necessary 
foundations, for spirits clothed in the body, of all intel- 
lectual development. But nothing can be learned asa 
science, until it is first learned as a matter of practical ob- 
servation and art, The geometry which is the infant’s 
first step in intellectual progress, is simply the recogni- 
tion of objects by their shapes. His first lesson in al- 
gebra, that is in the comprehension of the relations of 
time, is the rhythm of his mother’s lullaby, emphasized 
by the sway of her rocking. The school should con- 
tinue this training of the child’s ability to analyze forms 
in space and rhythm in time. ‘These are the two great 
occupations of the human mind. The benefits of that 
branch which relates to time, may not be so readily 

stated as the other ; yet they reveal themselves to any 
close observer, and to the patient thinker. 


Agassiz, who was a wonderful teacher, said once, to 
one of his pupils, “Your great deficiency as a nat- 
uralist, is a want of severe precision of thought; 
go and take lessons from a good teacher of music.” 


The whole intellectual tone of a man’s life is improved 
if, in the primary school, he learn to keep time ; espe- 
cially if he, at the same time, learn to keep in tune. 

But this intellectual value of music is not its chief 
advantage. The child must learn not only the art of 
precision in thought, but of purity in feeling ; he is to 
govern his actions by the guidance of reason, but under 
the impulses of the heart. The study of forms devel- 
ops the reason ; the influence of rhythms controls the 
heart. The books which the children read, the words 
they hear, go to the head, and often fail to reach the 
heart ; but tones, melodies, colors, go straight into the 
heart ; and if music be noble, it instantly, and for a 
time, ennobles the hearer. 

Head and heart react on each other ; all intellection 
is accompanied by emotion, all emotion by intellection ; 
but the emotion lies nearer the desire and will, nearer 
the center of the soul, and is therefore the more im- 
portant factor. This powerful influence of music in 
the school makes it the more important that the sing- 
ing should be under proper supervision and control. 

The Greek foundation of education is justified by an 

appeal to original principles. Gymnastics in the broad 
sense,—the preservation and development of the phys- 
ical powers, this is the first essential. Geometry in the 
broad sense, — the power of the imagination to handle 
forms in space, this is the second essential. Algebra 
in the broad sense, the knowledge of relations of time, 
is the third essential; this knowledge among the 
Greeks was not developed into a science, like geome- 
try, but existed only as an art, the art of music, as geom- 
try existed in the arts of drawing and sculpture. 
These are the three foundations of education ; and, 
in a most important sense, these three are one, and that 
one is the whole of education. For the control of a per- 
fect body and brain, in obedience to the Divine thought 
manifested in space, and in harmony with the Divine 
law manifested in time, that is perfected human life ; 
not to be wholly attained through our imperfect means 
of education, but none the less earnestly to be aimed 
at, and eagerly sought. The manifestation of the Di- 
vine goodness through time is effected in various ways ; 
especially in the rhythmic undulations of light, heat, 
and sound. Of these three, sound alone adds a rhyth- 
mic movement, not undulatory, but recognizable as 
rhythmic, and is therefore fitted to be an introduction, 
in our system of public education, to culture on the 
higher side of the soul ; the side which leads directly 
to goodness, virtue, and religion,” 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should he directed to the 
Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimsy, Hanover, N. H. 


NUMERATION OF DECIMALS. 


The advantages of decimal fractions are so obvious, 
and their use so frequent, that it seems strange that 
their numeration, or the way to name them has not 
been rendered more easy. Prof. Brooks, in his “ Writ- 
ten Arithmetic,” gives two rules,—“ I. Commencing at 
tenths, read each figure in order toward the right, 
giving it its proper denomination. II. Read the dec- 
imal as a whole number, and give it the denomination 
of the last figure on the right.” Probably all the 
arithmetics give a rule similar to the second. Yet, as 
a matter of fact, when the pupil has become familiar 
with the various applications of decimals, he never 
observes this rule. No mathematician, in giving the 
ratio of the circumference of a circle to its diameter, 
would use it. That ratio, as given in Chauvenet’s 
Elementary Geometry, 3.14159267, is generally read 
thus: “Three, decimal, one, four, one, five, nine, two, 
six, seven.” The reasons given for this absolute ignor- 
ing of the rule universally[prescribed are,—jrst, that the 
process required consumes too much time, as it amounts 
to a double numeration; second, that on account of 


the complicated work, the most expert are apt to make 
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mistakes in it. Hence, able mathematicians have re. 
turned to the “ beggarly elements,” merely naming the 
figures, while the poor children are obliged to labor in 
the tread-mill of the rule. 

Now, if all American teachers are agreed in regard to 
the proper reading of whole numbers, why could not the 
simple rule which removes all trouble with them be ex- 
tended to decimals ? Brooks gives the rule for whole num- 
bers thus: ‘‘ Beginning at the right hand, separate the 
uumerical word into periods of three figures each. Then 
commence at the left hand, and read each period as 
if it stood alone, giving the name of each period.” 
What can be easier than the application of this to dec- 
imals? Take the mixed decimal already mentioned, 
and, deginning at the decimal point, separate it into 
periods of three figures, thus: 3.141,592,67. Now, 
give each period a name, from the lowest place in it, just 
as in numeration of integers. The number will then 
be read thus: “Three, (decimal,) 141 thousandths, 592 
millionths, and 67 hundred millionths,” the word dec- 
imal being inserted or omitted, at pleasure. By this meth- 
od, tenths, hundredths, and thousandths, which are most 
frequently used, would be read just as by the rule now 
prescribed, but in the longer decimals there would be a 
variation, Thus: .00433 would be read, 4 thousandths, 
and 33 hundred thousandths, and .o150976 would be 
read, 15 thousandths, 97 millionths, and 6 ten-mil- 
lionths. The omission of the name of any period in 
order would indicate the filling of its place with 
ciphers. The name of the first period announced 
would show at once the comparative value of the frac- 
tion, while, by the present system, this can not be 
known till the reading is finished. Thus, if the teacher 
says 3 million, 407 thousand, and 81 billionths, the 
pupil cannot tell whether to put any ciphers before the 
three, until he has heard the word ‘billionths,’ while, 
if the same number is given as 3 thousandths, 407 
millionths, and 81 billionths, he can write each part 
without the slightest hesitation. 

The rule, then, which we suggest for numeration of 
decimals, may be stated thus: “ Beginning at the dec- 
imal point, separate the decimal into periods of three 
figures each. Then, from left to right in order, read 
each period as a whole number, adding the name of 
its right-hand place.” 

A slight comparison will show that this method is 
more like that of Prof. Brooks’s first rule, but differs 
from it by introducing the very great advantage of 
division into periods, Ju 


SOLUTIONS. 


— I have recently been called upon to give, for a 
practical case, a solution of Problem 9, answered by 
R. S. Davis (Oct. 4, p. 148). 

A debt of a dollars is due to-day. It is proposed to 
pay x dollars to-day, but to repeat the payment of an 
equal sum, at equal intervals of time, allowing interest 
on the debt at the rate of 7 per cent. for each interval : 
what must be the value of x, in order that the nm pay- 
ment may extinguish debt and interest ? 

Let 
balance due after the payment of x, 2x, 3.x, etc., and by 
an easy induction it will appear that, in order to make 
the balance at ~x become zero, we must have,— 
rt 
In Mr. Birmingham’s problem, solved by R. S. 


Calculate, now, the 


x= ace 


Davis, this becomes 5350 X ‘07 x 1476-1399, 
differing only one mill from his solution. T. H. 


— Solution to equation,— 
x? (% — 15) =8 (15 — x) — 32%. 
Reducing the above to its simplest form, we have, 
x3 — 1547+ 72x — 1200. 
One-third the coefficient of «7 is —5. Putw=y+5, 


Multi- 


substitute, and reduce, we get y3—3y—10 =o. 
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plying by we get (A), — 107 + o=o. Now, 
if we take the two auxiliary equations (1) y?—= <z +a, 
(2) z?==¢y-+ 4, and combine them, so as to eliminate 
z, we get (B), cy +-a?—b=0, Comparing 
with (A), y+ — 39? — roy + 00, we see that if the 
equations are identical, a = 1.5, c= 10, b= a?= 2.25, 
and (1) y? = 2-+ 1.5, (2) = 10y + 2.25, and the only 
real value of y is given by the formula, 


/ 
YH=AV 154+ V 2.254 10V 1.5 + V2.254 10 Vag = 


2 6113-+, and x= y + 5 = 2.6113 5 = 7.6113. 
M. Erwin. 


— The following solution gives a briefer explanation, 
and a briefer formula, than Mr. Fisher’s, in JouRNAL 
of Oct. 4. 

“The difference between the true and the bank dis- 
count of $5300, for 9 months, is $18: what is the rate 
per cent. ? 

The difference between the true and the bank dis- 
count of any sum, is the interest of the true discount, 
for the given time, at the given rate per cent. 

Representing the face of the note by J, the time by 
t, the rate by 7, and the difference between the bank 
discount and the true discount by @, we have the fol- 
lowing formulas: 


True discount = — and bad. 


F 
1+ 1+ 
This reduces to the form /¥#?7?—dtr = d. Solving this 
d+ 


equation, we find r = Substituting 
the particular values, we find 7 = .o8, or 8 per cent. 


Mr. Fisher’s solution of Oct. 4, properly reduced, 
gives the same formula. W. WHEELER. 
Ottawa, Kan., Oct. 13, 1877. 


ProBLEM XCVII.—Solve 23 + «—3-+ 4-24 
+ x—' = 28. G. I. Hopkins (Aug. 9, 1877). 


Add 2x + * + 2 to each side, and we have, 


which is, 
Transposing, 
+ [2 +5] 
Factoring, 
+s [+t +0} 
x+—=—3 5). 
[Solution also by Wm. Hoover. ] 


J. H. Ricein. 


Foreign Notes. 


IraLy. — L’Avvenire delta Scuola, of Naples, announces the 
formation, at Florence, of a committee to promote the establish- 
ment of a gymnase and boarding-school, to be annexed to the 
Girls’ High School of that city, where females, especially those of 
small means, may be able to pursue the studies necessary for their 
admission to the university. 

L’Annotatore, of Rome, mentions that, in anticipation of the 
Congress of Orientalists to be held at Florence in 1878, the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction has requested the directors of all the 
government libraries to have prepared annotated and explanatory 
catalogues of the Oriental manuscripts in their respective collec- 
tions, which are to be sent to Signor Angelo de Gubernatis, and 
will be published by him in his Bolletino degli Studi Orientali. 
The Vittorio Emanuele library of Rome, which owns a good num- 
ber of Arabic, Syriac, Sanscrit, and other codices, has already 
commenced its catalogue, under the direction of competent 
scholars, 

SPAIn.—The Jmparcial, of Madrid, affirms that in the Province 
of Alicante, the greater part of the public school teachers have re- 
ceived no pay for three years. 

France has 87 normal schools for male, and 16 for female 
teachers. Among them are only three protestants. 

— Mount Illimani, one of the highest peaks of the Bolivian 
Andes, and said to exceed 21,000 feet, has been lately ascended by 
M. Wiener, and the details of this great exploit are looked for 
with some curiosity, So great an altitude has only once, it is said, 
been exceeded, by Mr. Johnson, who a few years ago reached an 
elevation of rather more than 22,000 feet in Cashmere among the 
Himalayas, Cc. H. G. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


I Mention and describe three English literary productions pre- 
vious to the time of Chaucer. 


2. When did Chaucer live? Name his greatest work, and give 
an analysis of its plan, 

3 Sketch briefly the plan of the Canterbury Tales. What em- 
inent literary men were living in England at the time of Chaucer, 

4. Give a brief outline of the rise and progress of the English 
drama, previous to Shakespeare. 

§- Tell the chief facts in the life of Shakespeare. Name ten of 
his dramas. 

6. Give a brief account of the development of the drama, from 
its most primitive form to the time of Shakespeare. 

7. Name three great writers of the age of Queen Elizabeth ; 
also one of the leading works of each. 

8. Of whom was it said, “The wisest, brightest, meanest of 
mankind,” and who said it ? 

9. Mention three “leading works of the author of the above 
quotation. 

10. Name the novelists and historians of Dr. Johnson’s time, 
with their works. 

11, Give an account of Goldsmith and his works, particularly 
the Deserted Village. Give an extract. 

12. Peculiarities of Cowper as a man and a writer. 

13. Name the principal writers contemporary with Scott, and 
their works. 

14. Name the author of each of the fcllowing works, and men- 
tion another work by each author: Areopagitica, Annus Mirabilis, 
The Tale of a Tub, English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, Rasselas, Essays of Elia, Sketch-Book, Marble 
Faun, American Flag, Evangeline, Bigelow Papers, The Task, 
The Rivals, Tam O'Shanter, Marmion, The Giaour. 

15. Quote from each of the following works, naming the au- 
thors: Zhe Deserted Village, Essay on Man, Bard, Lady of the 
Lake. 

16. When and by whom were the following books written: 
Rebinson Crusoe, Gulliver's Travels, Pickwick Papers, Faerie 
Quecn, In Memoriam? 

17 Quote a passage from each of the following works, name the 
author, point out some of his characteristics as a writer, and tell 
how this work ranks among the author's other writings: Lady of 
the Lake; Locksley Hall; We are Seven; Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard. 

18. Mention three additional works by the author of Marmion, 
and two by the author of Zhe Giaour. 

19. Who were the great literary impostors of the latter half of 
the eighteenth century ? 

20. Give an account of the life of the greatest Scotch poet, and 
mention two of his poems. 

21. Who were the so-called “ Lake-school ” poets? Mention an 
important poem by each. 

22. Mention three leading English historians and two American 
serene of the nineteenth century; also the leading work of 
each, 

23. Mention five modern English novelists; also, one novel writ- 
ten by each, 

24. It is said that Goldsmith might with propriety be called a 
novelist, a poet, and a historian. Mention a work written by him 
in each of these departments, and mention one of his works in 
which he mentions his father. 

25. Mention the five first great novelists, — name one work of 
each. 

26. Name the three historical writers of the eighteenth century, 
the leading work of each, and the defects of these historians. 

27. Brief account of Coleridge’s life, with an extract from his 
works. 

28. State fully the incidents and peculiarities of style of the 
Ancient Mariner. 

29. Give your own impressions of the poetry of Scott, as com- 
pared with that of other poets of about the same period. 

30. Write a brief account of the life and writings of Robert 
Burns. Name five of his best known works, and point out their 
peculiar merits, Name six great writers contemporary with him. 

31. Compare and contrast the genius and the style of Macaulay 
and Carlyle. Name three great works written by each, and give 
your opinion of each of these works. 

32. Which is the greater novelist, —Charlotte Bronté or George 
Eliot? Substantiate the view you hold by references to the ablest 
novels of each, 

33. What place among English writers would you assign to the 
following names: Burke, Cowper, Bunyan, Johnson, Jonson, De 
Quincey, Shelley, Collins, Addison? Give your reasons for assign- 
ing them the places you do. 

34. Name two works written by each of the following authors, 
and give your opinion of the literary merit of each work: Defoe, 
Swift, Thomson, Goldsmith. 

35 Who were the two greatest English novelists of the present 
century? Characterize the genius of each. In what respect do 
they differ from each other? Name the five best works of each. 

36. Who were the two greatest historians of the last century? 
Name the best works of each, and give your opinion of their liter- 


ary merit, 


—_ 


Reports of Educational Conventions. 


CONNECTICUT STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING, AT HARTFORD, 


The opening session of the Association was held on Tuesday 
evening, Oct. 25, in the high school. The attendance at this ses- 
sion was so large as to fill the hall with teachers and their friends. 
Among the prominent persons present were Hon. Henry Barnard 
and Hon. Francis Gillette, of Hartford; Hon. B. G. Northrop 
and Ariel Parish, Esq., of New Haven; Charles Northend, Esq., 
of New Britain; Professor Hibbard, of Middletown; with school 
superintendents and principals from the several cities and towns of 
the State. A 

Prof, I. N. Carleton, of the State Normal School at New Brit- 
ain, president of the Association, called the meeting to order at 
7:45 o'clock, and prayer was offered by Rev. C. H. Bullard. Pro- 
fessor Carleton declared the meeting open for business, but none 
being proposed, he introduced the speaker of the evening, Rev. Prof, 
W. M. Barbour, of Yale College, who announced as his subject, 
“The Rights of the Taught.” We have already given an extract 
of this able paper, and hope to publish the whole in a future issue 
of THE JOURNAL. 

After the singing of “ The Highland Lassie” (Schuman), by the 
high school choir, Mrs. E. A. Lyon, of New Britain, gave four ex- 
cellent recitations: “The Rescue,” “The Hypochondriac,” 
“ Brides of Enderby, and a dialect selection, “Der Baby.” The 
readings gave evidence of marked ability, and were received with 
enthusiastic applause. Professor Carleton then announced the 
committees as follows : 

On Nominations — T. W. T. Curtis, of New Haven; J. C. 
Stockwell, of Hartford; A. P, Somes, of Fairfield; C. L. Fel- 
lows, of Wolcottville (Litchfield) ; J. Coats, of Andover (Tolland) ; 
E. C. Winslow, of Clinton (Middlesex); J. Howland, of Putnam 
(Windham) ; N. L. Bishop, of Norwich. 

On Resolutions — Charles Northend, of New Britain; J. Morse, 
of Hartford; H. E. Sawyer, of Middletown; J. Hall, of Hart- 
ford; M. Pitman, of New Haven; P. B, Peck, of Windham; 
Giles Potter, of Essex; W. B. Dwight, of New Britain; J. K. 
Bucklyn, of Mystic Bridge. 

On Enrollment—C. L. Ames, of Plantsville; A. H. Stevens, of 
Stamford; F. H. Baldwin, of Meriden; N.C. Billings, of Hanover. 

On Teachers and Teachers’ Places—A. Parish, of New Haven; 
D. N. Camp, of New Britain; H. M. Harrington, of Bridgeport. 

On New-England Journal — H. C, Davis, of New Haven; F. 
F, Barrows, of Hartford; D. P. Corbin, of Hartford, 

A welcome addition to the regular programme was offered by the 
choir in singing “Good Night” (Schuman), in which Miss Emma 
Tuttle ably sustained the solo. 


SECOND DAY—MoRNING SESSION. 


The Association met at9 a.m. The attendance was somewhat 
limited at first, but after the arrival of trains from distant parts of 
the State, the hall filled up with an assemblage creditably large, 
considering the disagreeable weather, nearly all the seats being 
occupied. 

The exercises opened with devotional exercises, conducted by 
William H. Hall, acting school visitor of West Hartford, 


Physiology in School, 

was the title of the first paper on the programme, by F, A. Brack- 
ett, principal of the Bristol High School. The essayist urged the 
necessity of adopting improved methods of ensuring the personal 
comfort of pupils in the school-room. He believed that teachers 
should acquaint themselves with the hygienic laws affecting health. 
Greater attention to these laws lead to great usefulness, for a 
healthy body is man’s best servant. The speaker believed that 
the public school was one of the most appropriate places for teach- 
ing the laws of hygiene, on which the pupils could become in- 
formed without detriment to other and some less important stud- 
ies. Excellent results can be obtained in primary schools, because 
small children will accept statements of fact; in the intermediate 
departments the lessons can be carried somewhat further, and va- 
rious illustrations given; and lessons on the organs of the body, 
and more advanced topics, will be of very great utility in the 
grammar department. In conclusion, Mr. Brackett expressed the 
opinion that a knowledge of hygiene should be a pre-requisite to 
an appointment as teacher in this State, 

Lucius Burleigh, Esq., of Plainfield, favored the idea of giving 
instruction in physiology in the public schools, and claimed that it 
would be of great practical benefit. 

Concerning Primary Teachers, 

was the subject of a very valuable paper by Miss Marshall, of the 
New Britain High School. Miss Marshall said: In a primary 
school we find fifty pupils. Do you realize what that means? 
Fifty restless, active, irrepressible children, under six years of 
age, any one of whom is such a disturbing element in its home 
that even the patient mother is obliged to confess that the absence 
of the restless one for six hours of the day is a welcome relief. In 
order to properly develop the physical, intellectual, moral, and 
esthetic nature of these fifty children, the teacher must possess, in 
the first place, experience, and second, no little versatility of talent. 
She must have inventive powers, the faculty of placing facts before 
children in new and interesting ways, even in rhyme, of telling an 


occasional story; and among other qualifications, she must not 
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overlook the good manners that come from true refinement. 
Children are quick to imitate, and if the teacher has a mincing or 
slovenly gait, an airy or consequential bearing, you may be very 
sure of seeing that very gait or bearing reproduced in some six- 
year-old miss. The unconscious exhibition of good breeding on 
the part of the teacher will impress itself on the part of the pupils, 
for on this point example is everything. The same may be said of 
the habits of order and neatness. Habits of punctuality are essen- 
tial, and a knowledge of physiology and hygiene absolutely indis- 
pensable. Another important need is magnetic power, that gift 
so mysterious yet so invaluable to the teacher, for its presence 
gives untold influence even to moderate attainments. All these 
things are necessary, and further still, a liberal education to meet 
the numerous questions of the children. A four-year-old boy will, 
in a fifteen minutes’ walk, test one’s knowledge of half-a-dozen 
sciences and as many occupations. Teachers should employ their 
utmost skill in the moulding of the minds committed to their care, 
and the work should be done conscientiously. 

In the teaching of young children, Sunday-school officers are 
wiser than the average educational board. In every well-arranged 
Sunday-school, the teaching of the infant class is given to the lady 
who has the most talent combined with the most education and 
experience; sever to an inexperienced girl, as an experiment, as is 
too often the case in our public schools. How much greater is an 
accomplished lady required in the primary school, where her in- 
fluence is needed for several hours of each day, and several days 
in each week! Every thoughtful parent realizes that when the 
child is sent to school, there is a long chapter of its daily life that 
even the loving mother may never read. Is it not, then, of some 
importance to whom the trust shall be committed? In shaping 
the temple of the soul let experienced hands be employed. Let 
no hasty words or thoughtless deeds mar its beauty. Let its pillars 
rest on a basis of solid truth and an enlightened conscience; its 
corner-stone be purity and love. - 

Superintendent Parish, of New Haven, spoke briefly on the 
subject of the paper, and claimed that the primary teacher is quite 
as important to the child as its own mother, for she fills the place 
of a mother for many hours in the week. Of course it is impos- 
sible to get talented teachers for the compensation given in the 
primary schools, but they should be employed, even if teachers 
less competent are engaged for the intermediate departments. It 
is all-important that the children start right. 

Task books and Task-masters. 


H. C. Davis, principal of the Skinner School, New Haven, read 


an able paper on this topic, in which he made the point that our 


present system of public education makes too many books mere 
task-books, and teachers mere task-masters. He sharply criticised 
the series system of text-books, which are designed, he claimed, in 
the interests of publishers rather than of education. Turning to 
the subject of “ task-masters,” he defined them as teachers who 
have no ideas beyond the text-books placed in their hands. For 
this, perhaps, all of them are not to blame, because of the prac- 
tice of school committees of fixing a certain number of pages in 
the text-books to be gone over in a certain time. This work re 
quires all the energies of teachers and scholars, and leaves no 
time for that most important feature of teaching, oral instruction. 
Mr. Davis closed his paper with the opinions that the usefulness 
of the teacher who is not a a task-master may be seriously im- 
paired: 1. By the text book itself. 2. By imposed schemes of 
work. 3. By the marking system. What are we to conclude? 
First, That there should be a wise and careful selection of text- 
books. They should be adopted on their merits, and with special 
reference to economizing time and force. Second, Teachers should 
discourage the adoption of books published in a lengthy series. 
Third, That systems of gradation and schemes or schedules of 
study should be rendered flexible, so as not to hinder the giving of 
proper instruction, or have a tendency to discourage teaching by 
topic or induction, Fourth, That the marking-system should be 
degraded in its importance, and be used only in the upper classes, 
and never to the hindrance of instruction or illustration. Fifth, 
That teachers should so prepare for their daily work that they 
may in every sense be instructors, incite thought and encourage 
proper and hearty expression on the part of their pupils. Finally, 
let us aim to be instructors, and not task-masters, 

In the discussion which followed the paper, Mr. Lucius Burleigh, 
of Plainfield, used some sharp words against school-book agents 
as a class ; and Mr. Morse, of Hartford, used even stronger terms 
in denouncing the effect of their work, — the frequent changes of 
books, injurious for the children and expensive for their parents. 

The NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION was discussed, 
and resolutions endorsing it were adopted. 

Curiosities of our School Laws 


were next considered in an excellent paper by I. C. Libby, of the 
Central School, Middletown. He spoke in satirical terms of the 
almost unintelligible wording of the school law of 1870, which is 
more frequently “ dodged” than obeyed by selectmen. The truant 
laws were commented on as weak; for instance, one bad feature is 
that arrests can be made only during school-hours ; and, again, the 
fact that the laws are harsh in their penalty of the State reform 
school for truancy, has worked against their enforcement. Better 
than the reform school would be a sort of intermediate grade, where 
a boy could be made to feel the restrictions of institution life, with- 
out the stigma of the reform school. The speaker favored the 
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abolition of the district system, and the government of the schools 
by a central committee composed of representatives from the dif- 
ferent sections of a town. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The exercises began with prayer by the Rev, F. F. Emerson, 
after which J. K. Bucklyn, principal of the Mystic Valley Institute 
at Mystic Bridge, read an able paper on 

The Teacher, His Work and Rewards. 

Mr. Bucklyn took strong grounds in favor of allowing teachers 
considerable latitude in their methods of teaching. He believed 
this would be productive of better results than the machine method, 
which is wholly unfitted to the scores of various temperaments 
and abilities which the teacher encounters. Moral training is as 
much a part of the teacher’s duty as anything else, and he should 
give instruction not only by precept but by example. The student 
is largely guided by the example of the teacher, and the latter 
should see to it that his manners and his conversation are of such 
a character as to improve the pupils. On the question of the pay 
of teachers, Mr. Bucklyn took the ground that teachers are pretty 
well paid at present. While wages in every class of business have 
fallen largely during the past two years, only in rare instances have 
the salaries of teachers been interfered with. The pecuniary re- 
ward for labor is not all that the teacher receives. There is a 
future reward,—the earnest esteem of the scholars who have grown 
up to manhood and womanhood, and this is highly appreciated by 
the teacher who feels that he has done his duty toward the little 
ones confided to his care, 

Confidence between Boys and Teachers. 

F. W. Gunn, principal of the boys’ school at Washington, Conn., 
read a paper on the above-named topic, which was one of the best 
of the session. Mr. Gunn claimed that the confidence between 
boys and teachers should be like that between boys and a wise 
father. There is but one way for the teacher to get that confidence, 
and that is to make himself worthy of it. A generous boy-heart 
may rest on a heart as generous,—on nothing else. To get into a 
boy’s heart, you must first get the boy-heart into you; then bring 
him up with you into the thoughts and feelings of a man. 

And here comes in some consideration of boys’ rights. We pro- 
vide schools for their intellectual training, urge them to fidelity in 
their studies, but what school has ever provided for the amuse- 
ment of its pupils? The boys have a right to their fun. Our 
Puritan forefathers put it under the ban, drove it from the family 
and the schoolroom, to find a refuge in the tavern and the country 
store. Rightly directed, how much of a boy’s life is comprised in 
that word “ fun”! how much of healthy discipline of both mind 
and body! I am persuaded that very much of dissipation and 
vice, the contamination of bad company, the frequent corruption 
of taste and manners that is mourned in our higher institutions of 
learning would be avoided, if some rich and wise professor of 
every college would endow a Professorship of Fun. I think it 
would prevent the barbarous hazing of freshmen, who might, un- 
under this new dispensation, be welcomed by the sophomores 
with plays, games, and even theatricals. Teach your boys to 
know their rights and to defend them, and do not be content to 
live a mere autocrat, — this is not the duty of an educator. Train 
the boy to defend the right, and, as the man, he will still defend it, 
Therefore call on your boys to be judges of right and vindicators 
of it. All good and faithful boys will share the confidence of the 
teacher. They will have no adverse confidences: they cannot be 
bribed or frightened into covering up a fault or a crime. Not as 
spies, not as informers, but as faithful citizens, let them share with 
you the responsibility of advice, if not of judgment. The speaker 
dwelt at some length upon the belief among boys that it was mean 
to “tell on” a comrade, and showed that the boys should be edu- 
cated out of it. For his own part, he had held to the practice of 
treating boys in a loving and kindly spirit. ‘“ Upon the simple but 
sublime statement, ‘God is love,’ hangs the Christian religion, and 
whatever is valuable and powerful in all the religions of the world.” 

Military Drill, 

Upon the conclusion of Mr. Gunn’s address, the military com- 
pany composed of the boys of the Asylum Avenue School, 
marched into the hall and upon the platform, where they went 
through various evolutions, under the orders of their instructor, 
Captain White. Asa whole, the manual and marching were very 
creditably executed, only a few errors being noticeable. Subse- 
quently a class of smaller boys, provided with wooden guns, were 
exercised. It was evident that many of the little fellows suffered 
from “stage fright,” and numerous amusing mistakes were made, 
which provoked some laughter, but the audience was no less ready 
to reward the youngsters with applause when any of the orders 
were skillfully executed. Considering the ages of the smaller 
boys, and that they had been under Captain White’s tuition but 
five weeks, their proficiency was really remarkable, It was evi- 
dent that both classes heartily enjoyed the drilling, which was to 
them one kind of the “fan ” that Mr. Gunn advocated as necessary 
for boys, and deserving encouragement and guidance into proper 
channels- 

Teachers’ Reading, 
was the subject of the closing essay of the afternoon's programme, 
by Mr. Spaulding, principal of the Rockville High School. He 
urged upon teachers the necessity of pursuing such a course of 
reading as would fit them to impart useful information to their 


pupils, — reading on a wide range vi subjects, not forgetting that 


most important instructor, the daily newspaper, but eschewing 
novels and such literature, from which no good can be expected, 
EVENING SESSION, 


After prayer by the Rev. Mr. Sawyer, of Middletown, the New 
Britain High school choir sang “O Lord, how excellent is Thy 
name,” very acceptably, Miss Hazlem’s alto and Miss Smith’s 
soprano being especially noticeable. 

In an interesting address, Secretary Northrop declared that it 
was best to concentrate our attention upon the deficiencies of our 
schools, rather than to magnify their merits. He urged the neces- 
sity of greater attention to the use of language, reading, music, and 
physical drill, commending the examination-drill of the afternoon. 
The metric system was described, and the speaker urged the neces. 
sity for its use in our schools, because of its growing use through- 
out this country, and among all civilized nations. With a view to 
aiding the spread of the system, the Connecticut Board of Educa- 
tion has had made thousands of cheap rulers, which will be sold at 
cost. In conclusion, Secretary Northrop suggested that more 
attention be given to the subject of village improvements. 

The next speaker, the Rev. Mr. Noble, of New Haven, spoke of 
the real and ultimate aim of education. Many minor aims may 
come in: order, perfection in study, use of good language, but 
manhood, womanhood, character, should be the real aims, Teach- 
ers, he said, can do more than anybody else, except parents ; and 
he urged upon them, back of arithmetic, grammar, and all studies, 
to work for character. The importance of this was illustrated 
most eloquently : “ How shall we secure character? Teachers! by 
your own characters.” 

The choir of the New Britain High School then sang “ Star of 
Descending Night,” and responded to the persistent applause, with 


“ Chapel Hall,” 
Governor Hubbard's Address. 


Governor Hubbard was introduced, and spoke substantially as 
follows: It is the remark of a great modern painter, that to open 
a common school is to close a common jail. I do not think this is 
literally true, but it contains a great and deep-seated truth. And 
I value so highly the institutions of education in this State, that I 
would think that I had neglected a great public duty, if I absented 
myself from this convocation, The thinking few have always been 
the masters of the unthinking many; and in this year of grace 
1877, while I am addressing you, and you are listening to me, a 
half-million of Turks and a half-million of Russians are standing 
over against each other on the banks of the Danube, in all the in- 
fernal gavagery of war ; and why? Simply because a man in St. 
Petersburg calling himself the Czar, and a man in Constantinople 
calling himself the Sultan, have fallen into a difference which a 
hearty New-England farmer would not think worthy of a lawsuit 
before-a justice of the peace, (Laughter and applause) Demo- 
cratic speakers,—of course I do not speak in a partisan sense,— 
have risen from the ranks of the people, and have set the people to 
thinking ; and they have come to the conclusion that human soci- 
ety does not exist for the pleasure of the few and the overruling of 
the many, but for the greatest good of the greatest number, and 
that the only way to give perfect liberty to all classes, is to educate 
them. Lord Brougham once said, “ The schoolmaster is abroad ;” 
and I now say the schoolmaster is abroad, and I am here to wel- 
come him. (Applause.) I pay respect to those who have come 
from the doors of the public school, to such men as Washington 
and Lincoln, and, lest woman’s rights should be forgotten in this 
gracious assemblage, to the author of Uncle Tom's Cabin, that 
modest Wilberforce of her sex, and to her more ambitious sister, 
Gail Hamilton, who has scattered her handful of ashes upon the 
modern politicians, as Moses did upon ancient Egypt, and smote 
them with grievous boils and Blaines (great applause and laugh- 
ter), such as never was before, and never will be hereafter. In my 
capacity as the official whose place I fill, or as my critics may pre- 
fer to say, whose place I occupy, I pay my respects to them. Peo- 
ple who excel in other professions are artists. But are there 
no other artists than those who stain canvass, and erect lofty 
buildings ? Is not the teacher who builds up noble characters, an 
artist as well? Most certainly he is; and I close by paying my 
respects to the teachers, and bid them a hearty welcome and God- 
speed in their work, 

Prof. H. G. Hibbard, of Wesleyan University was announced, 
and gave a series of readings illustrating three styles of expression ; 
reading, first, Aldrich’s “ Johnnie,” followed by a selection from 
“ The Songs of the Southern Seas,” and closing with “ Hunting 
the Mouse,” In response to an encore, he gave ‘‘ American and 
German Women.” 

The programme closed with the singing of “ When Winds 
Breathe Soft,” by the New-Britain choir, the proficiency of which 
is highly creditable to the principal of the high school, Mr. Peck. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 

The closing exercises of the day began with devotional exercises 

conducted by Professor Dwight of the State Normal School, The 
first paper, on 

The Claims of Writing in our Public Schools, 

was read by Superintendent Harrington, of Bridgeport, who urged 

the importance of beginning writing-lessons early in school-life 

and giving them much attention. Statistics show that a large per- 

centage of children leave school in their tenth or eleventh year, 

by which time the use of the pen is imperfect. The paper was 

discussed at some length, 
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Mr. Pitman, of the Woolsey School, New Haven, favored teach- 
ing the children to first use the slate in making the ordinary print- 
ing letters, thence they will drift easily into writing. This prac. 
tice, he believed, would be found to have several beneficial results. 

Superintendent Parish thought the “ printing” of letters should 
not be extended beyond two terms. 

Superintendent Sawyer, of Middletown, favored slate exercises 
in writing. 

Professor Christ, teacher of penmanship in the New Britain 
schools, opposed the use of slates. The child, he said, should be 
taught to use the pen from the first, for the use of a lead or slate- 
pencil will result in careless work. 

Professor Corbin, of the West Middle School, favored the use 
of lead pencils for writing exercises, because neater and less 
troublesome than slates. 

In response to an inquiry, the committee on revision of the con- 
stitution reported that nothing had been done since their appoint- 
ment in 1873. After receiving a humorous reprimand from the 
chairman, they were re-appointed and urged to report at the next 
annual meeting. 

J. M’E. Drake, principal of the South School, read an instruc- 

oa’ 

in all Grades, 

illustrating how the study may be made interesting and beneficial 
from the entering to the graduation of the scholar. The lessons 
on patriotism, morality, character, etc., that may be learned from 
the pages of history are innumerable, and cannot fail to impress 
themselves forcibly upon the mind of the pupil. In the debate 
which followed, Mr. Drake’s views were warmly endorsed, and 
the paper was commended as one of the best of the session. 

On motion, W. Spaulding, principal of the Rockville High 
School, was chosen State editor of the 
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Resolutions, 

A series of resolutions of vital consequence to the school inter- 
ests of the State were adopted at this stage of the session, On 
account of their unusual interest we shall publish them in our next 
issue, 

Resolutions of thanks to President Carleton and Secretary Cor- 
bin “for the rich entertainment provided for the meetings of the 
Association” ; to railroad managers, hotel keepers, and the high- 
school committee for various favors; to Professor Hibbard and 
Mrs. Lyons for readings, and to the high-school choirs of Hart- 
ford and New Britain for their music, were also adopted, 


Officers. 

An election for officers for the year ensuing resulted as follows: 

President—D. P,. Corbin, Hartford. 

Vice-Presidents—J. C. Stockwell, Hartford county; S. F. Dut- 
ton, New Haven county ; I. C. Libby, Middlesex county; H. M. 
Harrington, Fairfield county; N. L. Bishop, New London county ; 
W. Spaulding, Tolland county; C. L. Fellows, Litchfield county. 

Recording Secretary—J. H. Peck, New Britain. 

Corresponding Secretary—W. B. Dwight, New Britain. 

Treasurer—George B, Burton, New Haven. 


Upon taking the chair, Mr. Corbin, in a brief and pleasant ad- 
dress, expressed his thanks for the honor conferred upon him, and 
promised to make the interests of the Association a subject of 
earnest thought and effort. 

Mr. Burleigh of Plainfield, J. Coats of Andover, and others, 
had a sort of “ experience” meeting until the hour fixed for ad- 
jourment, in which each made various suggestions based upon 
their experience in teaching. At noon the Doxology was sung by 
the assemblage, and the meeting adjourned. 

THE JOURNAL is indebted to the courtesy of Hartford papers 
for the report of the meetings of the Association. 

TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The Teachers’ Institute at Westboro’, Mass., Wednesday to 
Friday of last week, followed the usual programme of practical 
school exercises, and possessed the character of a working-school 
more than is usual for Massachusetts Institutes, Drills in various 
branches, the principles upon which all teaching must be based, 
and the methods growing out of these principles, were clearly illus- 
trated by the conductors and teachers of the Institute. Though 
much freedom of questioning was encouraged and indulged in by 
the members, the general testimony was, that the teachings 
were of a character to profit the schools and abundantly compen- 
sate for the time and expense of attendance. Eighty teachers 
were present at the opening session, and about 175 during all the 
sessions. 

The Institute of this week is held at Holyoke. The Institute 
at Franklin will commence on Tuesday morning, Nov. 6, and close 
on Friday evening following. And on the following week the last 
of the Institutes will be held at Norwich. 

A meeting of the school officers of Miller’s River District was 
held at Orange on Tuesday, 23d inst., at which a petition was 
drawn up to be presented to the Legislature asking for the district- 
ing of the State, with the appointment of one or more school su- 
Pervisors to aid school committees in the superintendence of the 
educational affairs of the schools. 


— Mr. W. D. Hartshorne, Howland School, ———(?), is re- 
quested to send his address to the Signal Service Office, Boston, 


Educational Intelligence. 


— Governmental authorities have announced that the rights of 
new students at the naval and military academies must not be in- 
terfered with, 


— The Wisconsin State University lately opened with 100 stu- 
dents in the freshman class. 

— The New-York Clty Normal College, with its 1,500 young 
lady students, is one of the most creditable institutions of the 
kind in the United States. 

— Deaf mutes, over ten and under twenty-one years of age, re- 
siding in the State of Illinois, are furnished tuition, board, etc., 
free of charge, at the Illinois Deafand Dumb Institute at Jack. 
sonville, Ill, Clothing and transportation to the institution are 
also furnished to the needy who make their destitution known to 
the superintendent. 

— The board of education of New York City, at a meeting on 
the gth inst., were informed by Superintendent Kiddle that the 
number of pupils was 3,635 more this year than last. Other state- 
ments were made to the effect that 1,273 children had been refused 
admission to the schools in one ward, owing to lack of room. 


— Austin College, Texas, has been removed from Huntsville to 
Sherman; Rev. Mr. Pugh is president. Rev. F. T. Mitchell has 
become president of Andrew Female College at Huntsville. 

— The notice of eight young ladies who made their own gradu- 
ation dresses and set the type for their own essays, were members 
of “College Temple,” Newman, Ga., instead of Macon, Ga., as 
incorrectly given in THE JOURNAL of Aug. 30. 

— The Millersburg Female College, Millersburg, Ky., has begun 
a most successful school year, under the charge of its able presi- 
dent, Rev. George T, Gould, D.D., assisted by thirty-two officers 
and teachers, 

— The able address by Prof. E. O. Vaile, of the Woodward 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, before the Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association, has been published in a pamphlet by Brown & Co., 
33 Park Row, New York, 

— Boston University opens with full classes in all the depart- 
ments. The Law School has a larger membership than ever be- 
fore, and additional room has had to be provided for it. The new 
junior class in the School of Oratory numbers 46, and will doubt- 
less exceed 50. Even the new quarters in the “ Congregational 
House ” are none too ample for the school. Of the junior class 
in the School of Theology, 16 in number, all but one are college 
graduates. Before the latter school, Professor Brown commences, 
this week, a special course of lectures on the “ Philosophical 
Foundations of Christian Theism,” 

— The Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, president of Roberts College, 
at Constantinople, has been engaged to fill the chair of Systematic 
Theology at the Bangor Seminary. 

— There are about eighty freshmen at Dartmouth. The Agri- 
cultural College had no applicants for admission, 

— Owing to the generosity of Mr. John B. Trevor, of New York 
city, a new professorship of Latin has been established at Roch- 
ester University, which has been filled by the appointment of Mr. 
Henry F. Burton. This will enable another professor to assume 
part of the duties of President Anderson, whose overwork brought 
on his present illness, ' 

— The School Superintendents of New England held their 
semi-annual session at Boston, Mass., Oct. 27, when Secretary Dick- 
inson and State Superintendent Conant read valuable papers. 

— The introductory class of the College of the City of New 
York comprises 736 students, who were admittted to the college 
from the public schools last June. 

— The board of trustees of the University of Georgia have 
appointed a committee, of whom A. H. Stevens is chairman, to 
confer with the faculty, with a view to the revision of the whole 
system of discipline, studies, and curriculum. 

— The school population of California numbers 200,667, and 
the school-fund apportionment amounts to $1.334 per capita. 

— Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H., has begun its ninety fifth 

ar. 
ae The sophomore class of Wellesley College gave each of the 
new-comers of the freshman class a bouquet, and invited them to 
a reception,—not a hazing. 

— Questions on the Essentials of Classical Geography is a neat 
little pamphlet, prepared by Prof. R. E. Avery, of the Poultney 
(Vt.). Academy. 

— Elizabeth Blackwell was the first woman who graduated in 
medicine in America. To the Medical College of Geneva, N. Y., 
belongs the honor of being the first college willing to give a woman 
a chance to be a physician. All honor to this school, and to the 
classes of 1847 and 1848! The students voted to admit Miss 
Blackwell. Emily Blackwell followed in her sister’s footsteps, and 
in 1845 graduated at the Cleveland (Ohio) Medical College. 

— Yale College was named after Elihu Yale, who made very 
liberal donations to the college. 

— Kansas City, Mo., has more than nine thousand children of 
school age, far more than the seating capacity of the schoolhouses. 
Fifty-eight teachers are employed; J. M. Greenwood is the 
efficient superintendent, 

— The truant officers of Boston (Mass.), investigated, during 
the past year, 17,297 cases, and found to be truants, 2,980; put 
into school, 512; complained of as habitual truants, 151; as ab- 
sentees, 41; as neglected children, 76; for other offences, 29. 
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Of these ‘cases the number put on probation was 77; sent to the 
House of Reformation, 143; Almshouse School, 67; State Re- 
form School, 3; Industrial School for Girls, 2; House of Indus- 
try, 2; fined $10 and costs, 1. 

— The sixty-first Annual Report of the American Asylum at 
Hartford, Conn., for the education and instruction of the deaf 
dumb, has been received. The report of the principal, Prof. Ed- 
ward C. Stone, shows the institution to be in a flourisoing con- 
dition, 


New Publications. ; 


— Prof. S. Edward Warren, late of Renssaler Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Troy, N. Y., has just issued through Messrs. John Wiley 
& Sons, a mew and important work on Descriptive Geometry, 
Shadows, and Perspective. It treats fully and concisely of these 
matters, containing 93 problems on descriptive geometry, 15 prob- 
lems on shadows, and 15 problems on perspective, together with a 
treatise on trihedrals, transversals, spherical, axonometric, and 
oblique projections, The work was prepared during three years 
of leisure, and in response to a repeated demand for a brief treat- 
ise in one volume on the above subjects. It is in one 8vo volume, 
large type, and contains some 282 pages and 24 fine plates. The 
matter of price has also been studied, and the publishers have 
made it at the low rate of $3 50, and offer what they believe to be 
a book superior to any extant, for a less price. The book, although 
issued but two weeks, has already been adopted by leading schools, 
and has received high praise from instructors and scientific men. 
It may be added, to correct a mistaken impression, that the above 
is not a compilation from or condensation of Professor Warren’s 
other works, but is entirely new throughout, and is designed by the 
author as a work intermediate between his higher and elementary 
books. 


LITERARY NOTES, 

— The Quarterly Elocutionist, October, contains readings, reci- 
tations, declamations, and dialogues, for school, parlor, and plat- 
form, Edited and published by Mrs, Anna Randall-Diehl, New 
York, These selections are made by one of the most experienced 
and successful teachers in America, and should be liberally patron- 
ized by teachers, for they are fresh and appropriate for day-school 
exercises, as well as for general use. 

— The Unitarian Review for September contains ‘the second 
article on “ Arnold of Rugby,” by Edwin D. Mead. In the Octo- 
ber number we find an interesting article on Dr. Channing, and 
Mrs. Peabody has also her fifth article on ‘“ Reminiscences of Dr. 
Channing.” “The Sunday Question” is ably discussed by Rev. 
Brooke Herford. 

— D. Lothrop & Co. bring out shortly a new and fine edition of 
that always popular book, Thomas Starr King’s White Hills of 
New Hampshire. 

— We have received a copy of Class Book of Federal Govern- 
ment, consisting of easy lessons on the important subject of gov- 
ernment, intended for classes in intermediate schools. J. H. 
Sampson, publisher, Columbus, Ohio. 


Subscription Rates of our Publications. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, . $300 
NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, er 3 00 
Goop TIMES, . . > 7 I oo 
Paimany TRACER, © © © I 00 


ART-UNION PORTRAITS. 


Louis AGASSIZ, Horace MANN, 
EMMA WILLARD, 
We will send either of these splendid lithographs, size 18 x20 
inches, to each old subscriber on renewal of subscription, and to 
each new subscriber on receipt of $3.00 for the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, NATIONAL or NEW-ENGLAND, 


CLUB RATES, 
NATIONAL or New-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


With Good TIMES and PRiMARY TEACHER, . « $4 50 


Any person sending us a club of ten subscribers for either the 
Goop Trims or the PriMarY TEACHER, with $10.00, will re- 
ceive an extra copy. 


To Teachers and Friends of Education. 
A TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 


Will be held under the direction of the Board of Education, at FRANKLIN, 
MASS., commencing Tuesday Morning, Nov. 6, and closing Friday 
Evening. It is hoped that Teachers in the vicinity will be present at all the 
sessions. A cordial invitation is also extended to Committees, and the citizens 
generally, to be present. 

If feasible, the Institute will be taught in sections, with additional exercises. 
Free Return Tickets will be given upon the N. Y. & N. E. and on B, C, 


. & N, B, Railroads. 
ae JOHN W. DICKINSON, Secretary. 


Boston, October a9, 1877. G. A. WALTON, Agent, 
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3LICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent 


post-paid 


from our Office on receipt of the retail price. Address, Publisher of N. BE, areal of 
Education, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 


61st year will open Sept. 2oth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. In the best in the country. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South 


pares Boys fer Coll 
catalogues address Bent. F F. Mitis ncipal. 


GODDARD SEMINARY, Sarre, Vi. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes, 
For catalogue address Hanry Principal. 22 


’ : Scientific, Biblical, Pre For cata- REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Title. Axthor. Publisher. Locus H. Bucsss, D.D., Prest. 82 2 F.’D. A. M. 
A Primer ef Grock Literavere > & | BOSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colles and School 63 
Li - > 25 both sexes. Address the Registrar, 1 IGHLAND ACADEMY, Worces- 
Bible Ech - Wells. Robert Carter & Bros. ELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. YSTIO VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic B 
,A th h Plane Space. 12mo. ules Verne. Claxton, Remsen & H. 2 00 ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- : 
Maks rey through Plan ohn Reskia. John Wiley & Sons. mencement, 3d Wednesday tn June; bent begins ea for Yours 
The Laws of Fésole. For the Use of Schools Sept. aoth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. : 
Proserpina. Studies of Wayside Flowers, &c. rts 3 an + ARLETO erthfiel Open t EIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
Deucalion. Studies of the Lapse of and Life of Stones. C both sexes. the President, J. DD. P 1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
P in Porcelain. Harvey. A. 4 RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for Schools, and Business. Address H. Corrin, Princ. 
Pa one - irvey. prin 0. both sexes ; 
Mythology of GreeceandRome - - eman. 50] L) Sclentife, and "Notmal courese of study; ex QT. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St, Johnsbary, Vi, 
The Coquette. Paper. - ° - ° - - T. B. Peterson & Co. 75 | penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 32 m rior advantages for Classical and Scientific train 
The B Burgoyne Campaign. Paper. . : : - Stevens. A D. F. Randolph & Co. 50 COLL OF AGR CULTURE, ass. For particulars address TEBBINS, 
Surly Tim Burnett. Armstrong & Co. 225 COLLEGE OF ENGIN RS, ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
The Earth as Modified by Human Action. New ed. - Marsh. “ “3 00 COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCI if W WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
From the Earth to Moon. New edition. - - . Verne. ‘ .? COLLEGE OF LIT For Ladies and Gentlemen, will open its Winter Term 
Daily Light on the Daily Path. - . . ; American Tract Sot 6° | ToOWA COLLEGE Grinnell, Iowa. For catal etc., | Dec. 5th. Instruction given in the following departments ; 
aughters of Armenia. - - ee = ° usic. ddress ca 
Behind the Arras. Paper. - : - - Neville. A. L. Bancroft & Co. 1 00 IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For! 130 zz Rev. N. —— A.M., Principal, _ 
Checkered Life - . - Ver Mehr. catalogue, etc., address the C. B. Hutaerr. 
and Infidelity. - Humphrey & Bennett. D. M. Bennett. 1 00 ORCESTER ACADEMY, Worcester, Mass. 
All for H - ° - - - Car leton & Co. Pap.,$1 00, 1 50 MARIETTA COLLEGE, M Ohio. For cata- Founded 1834. gy em equipped. Furnishes best 
A Bitter - Clay. -4 1 50 logue, etc., address the . ANDREWS. of instruction. Address N. Laavanwortn, A.M., Princ. 
HeandI. Paper. - - - 50 
- « ° - ° “ “ YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. W *st NEWTON English and Class. School. 
Coleridge’s Poetical and Dramatical Works. - Thos. Y. Crowell. $1 00; 1 25 Chancel Medical Colle He ~~ MD. WARNER'S Polytechnic Business College 
Ossian’s Poems. - - - $1 00; 1 25 Colle, of Fi aM, D Providence, R. I. The most institution 
Norman Stanley’s Crusade. - Moore. Bros, Montreal. 20 | Dean. i ae he learning in the State. Send 10 cts. fer catalogue. Address 
Elsie’s Children. - - Finley. Dodd, Mead & Co. 1 Extra classes m Geology, etc, int WW Wan Principal. aden 
ing In the Public Schoo s held Summer vaca- 
French Reader. Henry Holt Co. a tion, in July and August. For A ‘and other informa- OMNEOTIONT STATE 
Samuel Brohland Company. 16mo. Paper. - - ~ Victor Cherbuliez. D. Appleton & Co. 60 | tion. apply to BO. Haven, Chancellor. CARLETON, Principal.” 
Gerard’s Marriage. Cloth. - - - - André Theuriet. 75 ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Spirite. Cloth, - - Théophile Gautier. “ 75 | study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific, | W[INNESOTA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Adrift in the Ice-Fields. 12mo, “doth. ~ sMustrated. - Capt. Chas. W. Hall. Lee & Shepard. 1 5° | and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. At WINONA. 


Publisher's Notes. 


Tue Exastic Tips are are the most useful device 
ever invented for school-room chairs and desk cov- 
ers. The “Tip” makes the furniture absolutely 
noiseless. Adapted to all kinds of household furni- 
ture, it prevents not only noise, but preserves 
from injury carpets, mop boards, etc., and is es- 
pecially adapted to rocking-chairs, The rubber 
Tips are made oval, and enter the bottom of the 
chair-leg, or end of the rocker, so as to be firm 
and durable as the chair itself. The Tips are 
suited to all kinds of chairs, stands, settees, and 
work equally well on carpeted fluors. To the 
teacher, this simple article is worth ten times its 
cost every month, enabling him to keep the school- 
room quiet without special effort. For full par- 
ticulars as to cost, and samples, address P. W. 
Pratt, Manager of the Elastic Chair Tip Co, Ab 
ington, Mass. 


Happy tidings for nervous sufferers, and those who have 
been dosed, drugged, and quacked. Pulvermacher’s Elec- 
tric Belts effectual aie cure premature debility, weakness and 
decay. Book and Journal, with information worth thou- 
sands, mailed free. Address GALVANIC} 
Co., New York City. 330 


P. H. RODEN, 
TAILOR, 
352 Washington Street, Boston, 


Is offering Fine Clothing to Order at very low prices. 
A good garment is always given at the lowest price for 
the best quality of work. Liberal discounts to Clergymen. 


American Institute of Instruction 
VOL. for 1876. 


A few copies of the Volume containing the LECTURES 
and PROCEEDINGS of the Institute for 1876, can be had 
of THOMAS W. BICKNELL; 16 Hawley St, Boston. 
Price $1.00; sent post-paid to any address. - 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE —IT IS HEALTH. 

Paoli’s Electro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 
Con a continuous current 
of electricitywithout shocks 
— permeates and vitalizes 
the entire 
the circulation, aids diges- 
tion, regulates the secre- 


all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the most 
eminent ph gx sicians in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
phlet and Testimonials. Address P. J. WHITE, No. 
27 Bond Street, N.Y. Say what paper. BEWARE 
OF FRAUD, This is the only Electro- oltaic Chain Belt 
patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


FOR the Five Act Centennial Drama: 
ND well adapted for School, Seminaries, 4 


general exhibitions. Single copies, 25 
Address E. PUBLISHING to; 
16 16 Hawley Street. Bosten, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED—4: all times, Mun or AND 
Cutture, to take subscribers in the New-England 
States for the ‘nye Pe mer Britannica, Ninth Edition 
(American reprint). men of energy and good address, 
liberal terms will be given, with permanent employment and 
choice territory. For further particulars, apply to FRANK 
RIVERS, General Agent for New England, 28 School 
Street, Boston. 140 tf 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RueGuiss, Hanover, N. H. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations September 19 and 20. S. 
Sec’y, Boston. 


A volume of thrilling interest by the eminent historian, 
L. P. Brockett, describing the social, political, 
religious peculiarities of the Russians and Turks; their 
home life, varied customs, and characteristics, the causes of 
the war, the issues at stake,—CAristian against Mohan 
medan,— the interests of other nations involved 
ee of the Rulers, Statesmen, and Generals 
only illustrated. The 400k millions need now. 
Wan instantly, 3000 Agents on very liberal terms 
Address HUBBARD B THERS, Pablishers, 
309 Main S8t., Springfield, Mass. 124 


! We have the 

largest and best selling Sta 
tionery Packa ein the world 
It contains 18 sheets of pa 


per, 18 envelopes, pencil, — golden and a piece 
of valuable Jewelry. Complete sampl e ple package, with Sues 
gold-plated sleeve button oo “or fashionable fancy Set. 
n and drops, post paid, 25 cts. es, with assorted 
ewelry, 8 Solid Gold Patent 2 Lever Watch free to al) 
Agents. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadwa 


N. 
articles to on The L 
| used as a Pe Penh Ide: 
and Pen, Penknife, 


Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewi 

Thread Cutter, and for ripping seams, and 
eyes, ily nickel plated, and” etc. Size of a common pencil, is 
heavily nickel-plated, and will last a lifetime. Aantte are 
coining money, and say it is the best seliing article out. Sam- 
ple 2 ome % for $1. Extraordinary inducements to 
Agents. a ones ozen, and can 

town, BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadw 
STATIONERY PACKAGES, AND 
SIX of the LLOYD COMBINATION 

Cco., 


for $2. BRIDE & 
108 zz 769 Broadway, N.Y. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Qaality. 
Traps Marx, Gillott’s, or descriptive name 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332. 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


91 John Street, 
HENRY HOEK, Sole Agent. 


Two Patents +x” Silver Medal. 


Two of the best articles parts) for Schools have 
recently been patented; viz., an INKSTAND for School- 
desks, that opens and shuts without Ba Y an ERASER 
that will not eo ag the Blackbeard. h the above are per- 
in their operation, Schon in the land should 


of | Military ar 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak 
land, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Benton. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 


College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct 
aioe tt. For circulars and information 


Prot . 426 East 26th street. 


ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 
ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. 
The oldest Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. 
Address Miss Anniz E. Jonnson, Principal. 


EAN ACADEMY, 
For Young Ladies, 
Franklin, Mass. Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


or You 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Gro. Gannett, Princ. 5122 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 

Auburndale, Mass. A home of excellent advan. 
tages. Address Cuartes C. Bracpon, Principal. 46 
INST:, Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 


location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 1242 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, wuder care of Friends. 
E. MaGitt, Prest., Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized half the States in the Unien. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new for 1877, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 95 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, 
Mass. Fall Term begins Sept. 6. 
For catalogu containing terms, y to Miss Ertan 
M. og incipal. 106 2z 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


An pare Boys for by 
Prest. Adams. epares College in 
most thorough manner. Address W Dimmock, LL.D. 


BARRE ACADEMY, we ¥ has two departments, 
a Classical and Scientific. J SPauLpINnG, Principal. 


land, Cal. Rev. Davip McCuurs, Ph D., Prin. 


HAUNCY- sal, Scentife, Business, Miliary 


street, Boston. 
iergarten, Preparat 
both sexes from three 


The different departments, 
Upper, accommodate of 
pper Department. 1 
CRAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 


Well matiedaeendaae thorough, pleasant, and h For 
catalogues address J. T. Epwarps, D.D., Prine, 82 zz 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Prov- 
idence, R.1. New building, Laboratory, Srpesciem, 

fifteen Teathere Fits for 

or College. For Ca or Catalogue address 


ALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY. Oak- bie eff. 


Course of Study in Normal Department, two years. 
For ci address 
1122 CHARLES A. MOREY, Principal. _ 


M4**- NORMAL ART 
28 Scnoot St., BOSTON. 
ALTER Smitu, Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 


WorcasTer. 
Next entrance examination, September 11. 
Address E. H. Principal. 55 


RHCDE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R.L 

Course for special classes of students. Address, for Circular 

or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

Next Term begins Sept. 7. Entrance examination Sept. 6. 
54 tz Address, ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL 8CH 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, wa 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpern, A. 


For Ladies only. 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D 


STATE SCHOOL, Westriz_p, Mass. 
For Sexes. 
For catalogues address J. G. Scorr. 133 


KINDERGARTENS. 


| Ouro CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
Kindergarten Training School. Three full 
courses in Normal, — Elementary, English, and Classical. 
Fall Kindergarten Training Class for Ladies commences 
October 1, 1877. German, and Drawingwithout additional 
charge. For catalogue address JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. 
OGDEN, Pnuncipals, Worthington, Fr Co., 
ta. 


American Kindergarten, 


33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVE, NEW YoRE. 
18th Year begins Sept. 25th. 
iss E. M. COE, Principal. 
Normal Schools for jaothens and Teachers re- 
opens Oct.2d. Free Lecture every bt pte 2to4P M, 
at Educational Parlor and General D. for American 
Kindergarten MaTsERiaL, 621 . Y. 


The . Model Kindergarten 


opens OCTOBER 2d, and the 


NORMAL 1 TRAININ G-SCHOOL FOR KINDERGARTNERS, 
November ist, 1877, 
AT 9 WEsT 28TH STREET, New YorRK. 
Pror. JOHN KRAU 


MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, Prémcipads. 
uthors of the “ of the “‘ Kindergarten Guide.’’) 


Prof. Joun Kraus isa “Gisciple le of the Pestalozzi-Diester- 
weg-Froebel School, and one of the first propagseors of the 
Kindergarten in this ey For many = he was con- 
nected with the Bureau of Education in eg a where 
orts were unceasingly devoted te the Kindergarten 


Marta is a pupil and co-worker 
Froebel’s widow. She is aided by an experience of twen 
a in eke England, and America. Says Miss 

Peabod my ree is the first authority upon the 
ect. to her previous eminent success 
ngland and Germany, the Kindergarten in New York is 

cullicioet recommendation of whatever Mrs. Kraus writes, 


especially upon the training of Kindergartners.” 136 uf 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, 'Kroy, N. 
Their School, Academy, Church, and other Pere are 
fullness, and richness of tone. 


the Silver-Medal Th 
ples of the above can be seen at this Office. 


iness, Scientific Schools, 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals, 130 tf 


widely celebrated for purity 
Catalogue free, 115 28 
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Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Publishers. 


OHN ALLYN, 80 Franklin St., Boston. 
] STANDARD GREEK TEXT-BOOKS, 


er’s Demosthenes de Corona. $:.50. 
Tyler's Demosth. Olynthiacs & Philippics. $1.50. 
Wagner's Plato’s Apology and Crito. $1.25. 
Wagner's Plato’s Phaedo. 
Mather’s Electra of Sophocles. §:.so. 
Mather’s Selections from Herodotus. $1.00. 
Felton’s Selections from Greek Historians. $2.00. 


Samples to Teachers for one-half the above prices. 


Ae TRACT SOCIETY 
(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


— AND — 


, The Bible Text-Book. 
Also a large list of 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER BOOKS, 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &c. 


Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, | 
Secretary, 


R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Agent, 


ut 23 Franklin Street. Pod 


Authors and Teachers. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPT PAPER, 5%x 11, flat 
sheets, — per ream, $1.00; by mail, $1.50. 

Authors’ Manuscript Paper, 5%4x 11, flat sheets, heavier: 
per ream, $1.25; by mail, $1.60, 

COMPOSITION PAPER, 514 x8%4,—>per ream, $1 00; 
by mail, $1.50. Composition Paper, 7 x 844,—$1.25, by mail 
$1.75. Samples sent only on receipt of two 3-cent stamps. 

AUTHORS’ PUB. CO., 
27 Bond St.,. NEW YORK. 


NOYES, SNOW & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, STA TIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents. 


SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Nore Papgr. good quality, $1 per ream. 
105 zz 13% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


RTER & COATES, 


No. 822 CHESTNUT 
Just Published UT STREET, PHILA. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


SAMUEL BRECK, 


With Passages from His Note Books, 
(1771-—-1862.) 
1amo, Cl. extra, Roxburgh style, Gilt top, Uncut edges, ®2. 


Zz vor 
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“EO. ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
416 Broome Street, NEW YORK, 


HAVE pet PUBLISHED 

Preston Fight. By Harrison Ainsworth. 16mo, bds. $ .80 
Morley Ashton. By James Grant..... “ 
The Girl he Left Benind Him. 

By J. M. Jephson.......... +++ 12mo, bds. 1.00 
The Cross of Honor. By Annie Thomas. “ “ 1.00 
The Silent Witness. By Edmund Yates. “ “ 1.00 
Julie de 16mM0, pa. «50 
Cing-Mars. By A. DeVigny............. 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 


We do not claim to make defter goods than any other 
party, or to sell them cheafer, but allow our material and 
rices to speak for themselves. We have betn longer in the 
a wna than any other manufacturer in America, think we 
have good facilities, and know we have a desire to produce 
satisfactory Kindergarten material. . 

MILTON BRADLEY & CoO., 


142 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ICK and FITZGERALD, 
18 Ann Stree, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Dick’s Recitations and Readings. 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 of this Series now ready. Price, in 
Paper covers, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 cents. 
_ The best books for School Declamations and Public Read- 
ings ever issued. 121 22 


S. FORTESCUE & CO., 
+ 811 ARCH ST, PAILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISH 
Aineworth's Latin and English Dictionary, and 
Anthon’s Ainsworth’s Latin and English Dict'y. 
Alsop's Treatises on Algebra and Surveying. 
Crittenden’s Bookkeeping Series (/our treatises). 
Fiske’s Classical Literature. 

Lynd's, Thomas's, and Oswald’s Etymologies. 
Other valuable Text-Books are also published by the above 
firm. Send for Catalogue. 132 72 


W J. GILBERT Publisher, 
e ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ROHRER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 
$ Lectures $1.00. Key $2.00 
Common School. 1.50] The five books to Teachers 
Counting-house .. 3.00 | for examination for $3.50. 
pecial terms for introduction. 114 22 


ENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


Sunday Schools supplied with every help. 

Teachers’ Bibles, English and American, all styles, and 
prices from #1.50 to $15.00. 

Teachers’ Reward Cards, Illuminated, English and 
American, very low. 

Select Notes, by Rev. F. N. Perouset and 250 best 
Authors, on Topics, 1877. $1.25. 

Full list mailed on application. 


Lockwoop, BROOKS & CO., 
Publish 381 Washington Street, Boston, 


THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 


By MRS. L. B. MONROE. 
Fully Illustrated. 16mo. Cloth, unique. $1.50. 

*.* This volume has been used in schools, with marked 
Success, as a text-book and as a reading-book for class use. 
It will also be found very serviceable by teachers who are 
accustomed to read to their pupils. Every teacher should 


examine it. 138 tf 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 Froadway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORY. 


SCIENCE OF ELOCUTION: For Acquiring the 
Art of Reading and Speaking. By S. S. Hack- 
ty. A. M., Professor of Elocution, Eng. Lit. and Rhet., 
Illinois Coll., Jacksonville, Ill. 

ond Prof. S. S, Hammill’s exercises for developing the voice 

inculcating its right tone, can not, I think, be sur- 

—Anpvrew D. LL.D., Pres. Cornell Univ. 
.. Prof. Hammill has given us the most valuable matter, 

a better classification than we have seen’””.—CA. Union. 

oan he arrangement of the book is simple and easily under- 

is the discussion clear, comprehensive, and logical. It 

Pe far the ablest work yet presented to the public on this 

teacheatt Subject. It should be in the hands of every 

facher and professional man.”—A m. Your. of Education. 


tl NUMERAL CARDS. 

( sed in the best Primary Schools in Boston. Address 

Prepaid) ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., 
on, or THompson, Brown & Co., 23 Hawiey Street. 


HE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 
205 East 12th Street, NEW YORK, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following books 
by subscription : 

Our First Hundred Years. 1 vol., 1000 pp. Ill. $5 00 
All Round the World. 6.6 pp. 1000 Illustrs.... 5.00 
Life of Charles Summer, 700 pp.......-+.ss00+ 375 
Wonders of the World. 500 pp. ooo IIls..... + 4:00 
Jesus. By Rev. C. F. Deems. 8vo, 700 pp. Ill... . 4.00 

In the Homes of the Presidents. From W 
ington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 Portraits on Steel... 3.50 


N TIBBALS and SONS, 
a 37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


Would call your s ial attention to their valuable book, 
One Thousa Mistakes Corrected in Reading, 
Writing, and Speaking: a book to lay beside your 
Dictionary. $1.00 retail, 75 cts. for examination, by mail. 
Also to our large stock of School Books, new and sec- 
ond-hand, at low prices. 
133 N. TIBBALS & SONS. 


PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
— PUBLISH — 


Maury’s Geographies. 

pcm Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 104 22 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 
Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis... 8 $20 


Weisbach’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics...... 8,00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis ...........- 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Qualit’ ve Anal 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis..... 1.50 
McCulloch’s Mechanical Theory of Heat, 3.50 
Full list of Publications sent on application. 104 2Z 


WORTHINGTON 

re 750 Broadway, New York. 

Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess Felix 
Salm-Salm. Cloth ..-... $1.50 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, Esq., 
Special Cor. Lond. Daily Telegraph. lil. cloth. 1.75 
Byopeeete and its Kindred Diseases. BY Dr. 
W. W. Hall (author ‘ How to Live Long,’ etc.) Cl. 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth... 5.00 
Latham’s Johnson's Dictionary. New ed...- 8.00 


ILLIAM WOOD & CO. 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 

27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 
Publish the following ScHoot anp Text-Booxs: 
Goold Brown's Series of English Grammars. 
Roscoe's Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 
Lambeart’s Primary Physiology. 


ANUAL 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


104 22 


or 
Drawing Instruments and Materials 
FOR SCHOOLS, 
also of Microscopes of all kinds and descriptions, 
Sent to any Teacher’s address, on receipt of stamp. 
G. S. WOOLMAN, 
116 Fulton Street, New York. 


Mention the ‘* National Journal.” 135m 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


John Wiley & Sons, 


15 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
TEXT-BOOKS 


AND 


PRACTICAL WORKS, 


Schools, Colleges, 
Polytechnic Institutes, 
Engineers, Architects, &c. 


AGRICULTURE. By Downinc, Kump, Linp- 
Ley, Loupon. 

ARCHITECTURE. By Downina, Hat H 


ASSAYING. By Bopsmann & Kert, Mitrcuett, Rick- 


RTTS. 

ASTRONOMY. By Prof. W. A. Norron. 

BOOK-KEEPING,. By Tuos. 

BOTANY. By Tuos Bennerr. 

CHEMISTRY. By Crarts, Fresenius, Jounson, Kurk- 
woop, Miter, Muspratt, Perkins, THorPs. 

DRAWING AND PAINTING. By Bouvier, Cog, Ma- 
HAN, Ruskin, SmiTH, WARREN. 

DYEING. By Grace-Catvert, Mackrartanp, Rai- 
MANN. 

ENGINEERING. By Austin. Bower, Brasse, Cor- 
BURN, Du Bors, Herscuer, Manan, Mossiy, War- 
REN, Woop, 

GEOMETRY. By Warren 

IRON AND METALLURGY. By Bopemann, Crooxgs, 
Frencn, Fryer, Kirkwoop, WaeyKaucn, 

v Bors, 


MACHINISTS—MECHANICS, By Firzceratp, Mac- 
nus, Hotty, Woop. 

MEDICAL, By Butt, Grezn. 

MINERALOGY, By Brusn, Dana. 

SHIP-BUILDING, AND NAVAL ORDNANCE. By 
BourGr, Watts, WILLIs, Woop. 

STEAM-ENGINE, By Prof. W. P. 

VENTILATION. By Legps, Reep. 

*,* Catalogues Gratis. 142 


Fruits of Philosophy. 


The Genuine Bradlaugh-Besant Book, which the English 
Government is trying to suppress. By sending 75 cents, a 
copy will be sent sealed, by mail, to any address. 

Address, /nfernational Publishing Co., 

CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 

P. O. Box 61, 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 


596 Broadway, New York. 


English Literature, A First Sketch of. By Hsnry 
Morvay, Professor of English Literature at University 
College.... «+++ $3.50. 

Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. 
By J. R. Bearp, 1.75- 

German-English and English-German Pro- 


nouncing Dictionary............ $1.75. 

French-English _ English-French Diction- 
BLY 1.75. 

A Course of Painting in Neutral Tint. With 24 
Plates by R. P. Laircu....... «+++. $2.50. 

A Coarse of Sepia Painting. With 24 Plates by R. 
P. $2.50. 

Water-Color Painting. By R. P. Lertcu. With 24 
Colored Plates......+++++- 2 50. 


Drawing Book, Cassell’s Free-hand. .......$1.50. 
Drawing Book, Cassell’s Practical...........$1.25. 
Drawing Copies, Cassell’s. 
Series A. FLORAL AND VEGETABLE Forms, 

Mops. Drawina. 

Lawnpscarg DrawinG. 

Figure Drawina. 

E. Anima Drawinc. 

Each Series can be had ini2 Parts, $025 each; or one 
Vol., cloth, price$s.50. The Parts may be had separately. 
The Little Folks’ History of England. By Isa 

CRAIG- KNOX. $1.00. 


Euclid. Edited by Prof. M.A. 
Send for Catalogue. 137 


“ Indispensable to the Library, Clergyman, Law- 


yer, Physician, Editor, Teacher, Student, and all 


of any calling in life who desire knowledge.” 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


Ninth Edition---American Reprint. 


This great work is beyond comparison superior, in its 
elaborate and exhaustive character, to all similar works. 

The contributors are the most distinguished and original 
thinkers and writers of the present and of the past. 

This issue is the Ninth revision in a space of over 100 
years since its inception, and this reprint,—a Copy in every 
particular of the British edition now in the course of prep 
aration,—is the best and cheapest work ever offered to the 
American people. 

The articles are written in a most attractive style, and the 
quantity of matter in each volume is one-third greater per 
volume than in any other Cyclopadia sold at the same rates. 

The work contains thousands of Engravings on steel and 
wood, and is printed from entirely new type, made exp 
for it. 

It will be comprised in 21 imperial octavo volumes, six 
of which are now ready, and the succeeding volumes will be 
issued at the rate of three a year. 


Price per Vol., extra Cloth binding, 
in Half-Turkey morocco, extra, 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
A neat Pamphlet, giving specimens ot es; cuts, full- 
list of contributors, be mailed 
gratis to applicants. 
5. M. STODDART & CO., Publishers, 
723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


FRANK RIVERS, 
General Agent for New England, 


$5.00 
7.00 


School Music Books. 
The Song-Sheaf, 


A Complete Elementary Course, 
Sample Copy by Mail, Fifty Cents, 


Happy Hours, 
A popular collection of Songs, with a Brief Elementary 
Course, for Schools, Academies &c. 
Sample by Mail,... «..-+.+. Thirty Cents. 


Address the Publishers, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


129 tf 758 Broadway, New York. 


A LIVE TEACHER 


WRITES: 
“THE SONG HERALD Is a Grand Book; have 
already ordered 212 copies.” 
— FOR — 
SINGING CLASSES and CONVENTIONS 
There poe | has never before appeared a book of musical 


instruction and beautiful music, so complete in all its depart- 
ments, as 


“THE SONG HERALD.” 


New Edition Ready. 192 Pages. Price 75 cts.; 
$7.5 Oa dozen. 


ARE YOU ONE OF THE 90 AND 9? 


‘This is the title of a new sacred song that is becoming 
widely popular. It has a thrilling effect when well sung. 
Price 35 cents. 


Chuarch’s Musical Visitor, 
THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
The new volume, beginning with October number, will 
excel any of the preceding in every particular. Send stamp 
for full particulars fer the new year, and froof that the 
Visitor “ does actually give over $20 for $1.50.’’ Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CoO., 
Cincinnati, Chin, and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
13 eow 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 
A Great Aid to Students. 


We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping 
tapethas so much miserable Latin and Greek as might be learn- 
ed otherwise easily and delightfully in one year.—Afilton, 


HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND GLARKE’S SERIES OF 
LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS, 


With the Original Text reduced to the Natural Order of 
Construction ; and an Interlinear Translation, 
as nearly literal as the Idiomatic differences of the 
Latin, Greek and English Languages will allow. 

The following works are ready: 

Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy. 12mo,-cloth, 44-mor.: each $2.25. 
Homer's Iliad, Zenophon’s Anabasis, Gospel of 
St. John, 1:2mo, cloth, %-mor.;: each $2.75. 

Any volume mailed on receipt of price, by 


CHAS. DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 
107 So. Fifteenth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Or NICHOLS & HALL, 
32 Bromfield St... BOSTON, MASS. 
*,* Descriptive Catalogue of C. DaSitver & Sons’ other 
valuable Publications mailed free upon application to either 
of the above addresses. 1311 


National Sunday School 


TEACHE 


M. C. Hazard, Editor. Best and most thorough 
Teacher's Help published. The Geography, Biogra- 
phy, Mythology. etc., etc., of the lessons fully treated in 
separate departments. Its Jessons are most helpful 
and inspiring. Its editorial departments are exceed- 
ingly popular. Will be taken if examined. $1.50 
per year,—less than 


A POSTAGE STAMP 
for each Sunday. In clubs of five or more, $1.25 each. 


The Scholar’s Weekly. | 


A new eight-page paper for the pupil, entirely devoted 1 
lesson. Can be given out each Sunday. Twice the size of 
the ordinary lesson-leaf. Same price. Nearly the size of 
Quarterlies, at about one-third their price. 

Tgerms:—Single copy, 9 cents per year; 100 copies, $9.00 
per year; 100 copies for one month, 75 cents. 


The Little Folks. 


A Beautifully Illustrated paper for Primary Classes for Four 
Sundays ia each month. 
‘Terms :—Single copies, 30 cents per year. 


Specimen copy of each of the above FREE. 
ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON PUB. CO., Chicago. 


HE MONTHLY READER, 


‘To supply ademand from our best Primary Teachers 
for reading, supplementary to First Reader, the Monthly 
Reader, beauti vw J illustrated, carefully graded in style, and 
containing 16 handsome, well es, is offered to the 
Primary Schools of the country. Kt already awakened a 
profound interest. Terms: 50 cents a year, in advance; § 
cts. a single number. Sample fora 3-cent 
‘Address JOHN L. SHOREY, 

art tf 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


2 Fashionable with name, 10 cents. 


cort Cards, 25 styles, 10¢. J. B, HustTap, Nassau, 


| 
2 | | 
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Correspondence solicited. a | | 
AND 
| 28 School St., Boston, Mass. 140 tf 
f 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


— 


Puoblishera: 


Publishers, 


APPLETON & CO., 
e 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


; Elementary; New American; History of 
History. the World,’ Willard’s Synopsis of History 
by Diagrams and Tables; Primers of History ; &c. 


Picture - Obj Language Lessons; 
Language. English Goer: Composition; 
Rhetoric: Primers of ture ; Philology ; Studies in 


Bryant; &c. 

Cc ll’s S N. E. Edi 


Drawing. 


{™ Leading Text-Books in all Departments of Study. 


Catalogues free. 
M. W. HAZEN, 


Cc. E. LANE, 
117 State St., Chicago, Il. 22 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
The National Teachers’ Monthly. 
_ $1.00 per anoum. Sample free for Teachers. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield mond Boston: 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following approved School Books 
New American Readers and comen- 


Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 


Krusi’s Inventive and Free-Hand; Kast- 
= Textile Designs ; Morse’s Mechan- 


Coppee’ 
Smith’ English Grammar; &c., &c, 


NEW EDITION FOR 1877: 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 
New American Arithmetics. 
New-England Agents: > 
62 Westminster Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I, 


OLLINS & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price : 


Coffin’s Eclipses. 
Solar and Lunar Eclipses familiarly illustrated and ex- 
plained. By Prof. J. H. Cormn, Lafayette College. 
8vo, cloth...........- $1.65. 


Coffin’s Conic Sections. 
Elements of Conic Sections and Analytical Geometry. 
By Prof. J. H. Corrin. 8vo, cloth.......- $1.35. 


Preston’s Book-keeping. 
A System of Beok-keeping by Double and Single Entry 
with a complete Treatment on Equation of Payments. 
By Lyman Preston. Revised and enlarged edition. 


EE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
ART OF PROJECTING. 


A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic 
Lantern. By Prof. E. A. Dorpgar, Tufts College. 
With numerous IHustrations. 12mo, cleth. $1.50. 

Any one, whether teacher, lecturer, or student, who is the 
Ppy possessor a Porte Lumiere, Magic tern, or 
other A pparatus, will “Gnd this book of incalculable service in 
illustrating almost every department of natural science. The 
directions for making temporary apparatus are worth many 

potion of the work has already in the 
portion of the wor appeared A 

Journal of Education. 


*,* Copies furnished to Teachers for 
paid, on receipt of $1.50. Catalogue erent free. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 
Parker’s Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-book of Mental Arith. 


For information, address the Publishers. 


(8 & HEATH, Boston. 


Whitney’s Essentials of lish Grammar. 
Goodwin's New Greek er. 
Geometry, Wentworth, une 
Fitz's Globe. “Our World” Geographies. 
Hudson's Pamphlets of Shakesp., ‘Addison, &c. 
Allen & Greenough’'s Latin Course. Complete. 
Goodwin's Grk. Gr. Harvard Ex. Papers (76). 
Mason’s Music, Wheeler's Trigonometry. 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 


Harper’s Introductory Geography. 
Net price for Introduction, . . . 45 cts. 
Net price for Exchange,. . 37 cts. 


Harper’s School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION, 

Ne price for Introduction, . . 94 cts. 

Net price for Exchange,. . * 75 cts. 

For copies for examination, and supplies for introduction, 

Address A. CO. STOCKIN, 


Agent for New England, 
104 2 41 Franklin St. BOSTON, Mass. 


The Boston Fournal of Chemistry says of Hutchi- 
son's Physiology and Hygiene: 

“ This book is one of the very few school-books on these 
subjects which can be unconditionally recommended. It is 

practical advice it yt gienic topics. illus- 
trations are is well printed and 


This book is used in such advanced educational institu- 
tioms as Massachusetts State Agricultural College, Dart- 
mouth College, lowa State University, Iowa Agricultural 
College, Beloit College, University of Kentucky, &c., &c. ; mei 
in High Schools, like the Boston (nine in number), Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Providence, R. I., New Haven, Conn., Bal- 
timore, Md, Milwaukee, Wis, and i in hundreds of others; 
also in hundreds of Schools of lower e. 

Pin volume is fully illustrated, and is attractively bound, 

es, 12mo. Net Price, $1.08 
apne for examination on receipt of 75 cents. Very 
liberal terms for first introduction. 

Published by CLARK & MAYNARD, 

134 (ii) 5 Barclay St., New York. 


Cer ON, REMSEN, 
"AND HAFFELFINGER, 
Nes. 624, 626, and 628 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Labberton’s Historical Series. 
Brook# Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. 
White’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’'s New Latin-Eng. Dictionary. 
Hay’s Every Day Reasoning. 
‘or terms and other information, address the Pub- 
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WPERTHWAIT & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New Editions for 1877. 


REDUCED PRICES! 
Warren’s New Geographies. 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers. 


W. H. ITNEY, 


ENRY HOLT & CO. 
25 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


i Published : 
BAIN’S GRAMMAR AS BEARING ON 


Previously published and introduced in Boston. &c. : 
BRIEF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
i Method.......... 4s cts. Key 
Send for mew Descriptive Catalogue, containing 
reduced prices, 129 


URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0. HOUGHTON & 00., Boston, 


Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Pickering’s Element# of Physical Manipulation. 

Standa ons 0 ickens, Scott, DeQuincey, 
Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 

Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

Send for a Catalogue. 117 


ISON BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 

Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government; 

White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship ; 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Gray's Botanies ; & &. 
For New-England States address 

GEO. B. DAMON, 
as 56 32 Cornhill, Boston. 


EORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 
Educational and Foreign Bookstore, 
812 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


A general assortment of 
MISCELLANEOUS AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
THE— 

French, Spanish, and Italian Languages, 
Consisting of importations from 
Pants, BARCELONA, FLORENCE, 
Maprip Mizan, Turi, &c. 


Royal $1.65. 56 zz 41-45 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
OBERT S. DAVIS & CO., ACMILLAN and CO.’S 
36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology... ..$1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elementary Biology... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Jones’s Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Macmillan & Co.’s Educational Catalogue 


Sent free by mail on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 
104 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


OTTER, AINSWORTH and CO. 


NEW YORK, 

Publishers of 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s 
D. & 8.’s Tracing and 

omew’s Drawing Books. 
Bartholomew's Primary Cards. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Patterson's Cometete Composition Books. 
Crosby's Greek ries. 
Hanson’s Latin Course. 
Giles Oourve of Physics 

et’s Cam 

Wilson’s Punctuation. 
Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introd furnished 
on application. Correspondence solicited. sey 


L PRANG & CO., 

* Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Books. 
ort Ceurse. 


Se] Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 


pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, genera) 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, anc 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science 
Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. _ For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natura 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 55 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Publish NEW YORK, 


Hart’s German Classics for Students. (3 vols.) 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to @20. 
The Series (30 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols. ready), @1.50. 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Cont'd to 1877. $4.50. 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School. 61.25. 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol.. .50. 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Esthetics, and: Logic. 
Full ist, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


HELDON & COMPANY 
NEW 
Publish the following new and attractive Sehool Books; 
Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics, 
Patterson's Spellers. 

Colton’s New phies. 

Shaw’s English L 

Lossing’s Outline of U: 8. History. 

Hooker’s New Physiology. 

Alden’s Science of Government. 

Haven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophies. 

Keetel’s French Course, &c. 

Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 

Agent for New England, 

41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


ILLIAM WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & "TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


Worcester’s Dictionaries ; W 
The Franklin Keaders; Hillard’ 
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Hills Geometries ; Eliot’s History of U. 8. ; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the Uv. 8.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8.; 
Edwards’ Outlines of English History. 


Walton’s Ariths.; Walton & Cogswell’s Probs.; 


ew-England Educational Agency 


ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books: 
Geograph 
Sheldon’s end 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 
‘They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 
128 23 Hawley St., BOSTON. 
AINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York, 


The Franklin | Series of 


MacVi 
By Malcolm MacVicar. 
Campbell's History of the U. 8. 


Campbell. 
By A. Goodrich and H. Seavey 
Bartley’s School 


rtley. 
The So: (Music.) 
E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class "Word-Spe ler. By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellsworth System of and Book- 
keeping. By H. W. Eliswort 

For full list, and particulars, or 

WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St, BOSTON. 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St, BOSTON, MASS. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Eat:n & Bradbury Mathematical Series. 


Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Elements of Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Common School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury's Elements of Algebra, 
Biadbury’s Elements of Geometry & Trigonom., 
Eaton's Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s High School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury's University Geometry. 
Descriptive Catalogue of above and other valuable School 
Books, with terms for introduction, sent on application, 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


v= ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


Successors to Witson, & Co., 
Cincinnati and New York. 


Eclectic Series---New Books. 


Thalheimer’s General History. 
(Nearly ready.) 

Outlines of the World’s Histo Carefully condensed 
from the author's Ancient andjMe. and Modern His- 
tories. By M. E. THALHErmer, A.M., formerly teacher of 
History in Packer Collegiate Institute. 12M0, 355 ful 
cloth. Illustrated. “Introduction” price, $1.00; 
change,’’ 75 cents; ‘* Sample Copy,” $1.00. 


Bartholomew’s Cesar. 

Czsar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War. By G. K. 
BaRTHOLOMEW, A.M., author of Latin Grammar and 
Latin Gradual, The seven books complete, Vocabulary, 
double-page Map of Gaul, and smaller sketch-maps. One 
volume, 12mo, Cloth, 400 pp. * Introduction” price, 75 cts.; 
“*Exchange,”’ 55 cents; ** Sample Copy,”’ 75 cents. 


Ray’s New Arithmetic. 


These favorite text-books, in their new dress, are now 
ready in a new, revised edition. 

Changes in methods of instruction, and in the manner 
of conducting commercial transactions, and especially Busi- 
ness Arithmetic, have been carefully noted; and the new 
— will be found fully up to the times,—the latest, cheap- 
est, and best. 


How to Teach. /mfroved Edition. 


A Manual of Methods for Graded Course of Instruction ; 
embracing the subjects usually pursued in Primary, In‘er- 
mediate, Grammar, and High Schools; also, euaeenene rel- 
ative to Discipline and School Management. For the use 
of Teachers. By Hanry Kippis, A.M., City Superintend- 
ent Public Instruction, New York; and Tuomas F. Har- 
rIson and N. A. CaLkins, Assistants. 12m0, cloth, 276 pp. 
Sample copy for examination, by mail, post-paid, on receipt 


of $1.00. 
Venable’s U. S. History. New 


Venable’s School History of the United States, Greatly 
improved; new features; new matter, Revised to date, in- 
cluding the administration of President Havus to the pres" 
ent time. 


Harvey’s Readers. Geographies. 

White’s “arithmetics. Harvey's Grammars. 

Eclectic Penmanship. Norton’s Philosophy. 
&c.,, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
Cincinnati and New York, 
Successors to Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 
M. W. TEWRSBURY, 


New England Agent, 
No. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 
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7 The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
1 | 
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Bingham’s Latin Series. 
Oxford's Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
i 
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Hagar’s Mathematical Series. 
Greene’s Grammars. er’s Spellers; 
Greene’s Language Series. 


